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Sepulchral columns wrestle, but ia vain, 


With all subduing time ; her cankering hand 
With calm deliberate malice wasteth them: 


Worn on the edge of da s the brass consumes, 
The busto moulders, and the deep cut marble, 


Un.teady to the stcel, gives up its charge. 
Ambition, half-convicted of her folly, 
Hungs down the head and reddens at the tale. 
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TEMPLE OF EGINA. 
{iusts ited by a fiue Stee Engraving: 


The [sland of A&gina is in the Saronic Gulf or 
the Bay of Engia, It was more anciently known 
by the name of GSnone or GEnopia and Myrmido- 
nia, from its inhabitants the Myrmidons once cele- 
vrated among the poets. It was called A&gina by 
‘deus, who reigned in the Island, from the name 
of his mother, the daughter of ASsophus, king of 
Boetia, who being debauched by Jupiter, according 
to the fabulous history, in the form of a lambent 
flame, was removed by Epidaurus to this desert Is- 
land. It now bears the name of Egina, and is one of 
the group of islands which farm the Archipelago, 
lying between the territory of Athens, and that of 
"pidamus, eighteen miles distant from the coast of 
Athens, and fourteen from Peloponnesus. It is 
about twenty-six miles in circuit, and had ancient- 
ly a city of the same name, which being destroyed 
by an earthquake, the inhabitants were exempted 
by Tiberius, for the space of three years, from pay- 
ing any kind of tribute. The soil of this Island 
Was at first very strong and barren, but being cal- 

vated by the people, it became fruitful; from which 
rcumstance Strabo says, they came to be called 
yrmicons, emmets, as significant of their indus- 

y. The country was first settled by the Fpida- 
iians, who were originally Dorians, and afterward 
by colonies from Crete and Argos. They were 
succeeded by the Athenians and these latter by the 

acedamenians, who restored the country to its 
original proprietors. The people of A®gina early 
applied themselves to trade and navigation, and seut 
colonies into the neighboring Islands of Imbros and 
Crete, in the latter of which they built and settled 
the city of Cydon. The first money, it is said, was 
coined in Egina by Phiden. Pliny speaks in terms 
of commendation of the brass of this Island, and 
asserts that the famous statue of this metal repre- 
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cates its original magnificence. 


senting an ox, which stood in the forum Boarium 
at Roms was carried from this place to adorn the 
capitol. The /&ginians were originally governed 
by kings, but afterward the republican form of go- 
vernment was introduced, which became sufficient- 
ly powerful to compete with Athens. ®acus 
from whom sprung the acide, who reigned in 
different countries with both reputation and power, 
was the seeond king of this Island. On the disso- 
lution of this monarchy the A% ns became sub- 
ject tothe Epidamians ; but apprying themselves to 
navigation, they grew to be powerful by sea, and 
revolting from their masters, ravaged their territory, 
and carried away the two famous statues of Damias 
and Auxesias. This produced an irreconcileable 
enmit, between the Aiginiansand Athenians. The 
Island was at last reduced by the Athenians, and 
continued subject to them, till the end of the Mace- 
donian war, when it was declared free by the Ro- 
mans; but in the reign of Vespasian it fell with 
the other states of Greece. In the year 1536 it was 
subdued by the Turks, after an obstinate resis- 
tance; the capitol was plundered and burned ; and 
after a great slaughter of the inhabitants, the re- 
mainder were carried away into slavery. ‘The popu- 
lation of this, and the other small states in the 
time of their prosperity wasimmense. Aigina had 
once 40,000 slaves, the proportion of whom to the 
freemen was, in the ancient republics accerding to 
the monopoly of wealth. In Greece it was suppos- 
ed to be in the ratio of twenty to one, 


There were two magnificent temples in this Is- 
land, one consecrated to Venus, and the other to 
Jupiter. The last was built on the summit of a 
mountain called Pannellenius by Eacus, in order to 
propitiate Jupiter in a time of drought, who grant- 
ed his votarivs rain. The temple was of the Doric 
order, and had six columns in front, and claims a 
remote antiquity. Its present ruins sufficiently indi- 
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Uriginal. 
LINES | 
Sugcested Ly an incident on one of the Great Lakes, 
in the summer of 1837. 


The steamer’s bow, with motion free, the slumbering 
water curled, 

Her banner, floating o’er the wave, the passing breeze 
unfurled ; 

The joyful throng hung o’er her sides as swiftly as she 
flew ; 

Gay youth and age were gazing there, the smiling in- 
fant too. 


Beneath an awning’s grateful shade, watched by a 
nurse’s care, 

That sprightly intant played, and tossed its tiny arms 
in air; 

But what except a mother’s love will safely shield from 
harm? 

A sudden spring theprattler gave—the wave received 
its jorm, 

A drowning child! Oh, what a chill that ery sent | 
thro’ and threugh, | 

The frantic mother’s aching heart, as to the side she. 
flew. | 

Her husband caught her fainting form, when anguish | 
ult’rance gave— | 

Will none, oh will none here he cried, my struggling | 


infant save. 


{ll try, exclaimed a noble boy, whose feeling heart 


was wrung, 

Twelve summergjgtarce had browned his cheek, yet 
boldly forth he sprung ; 

The deck his swinging doublet caught, his boots he 
also drew, 

And headlong trom the railing top his bounding form 
he threw. 


As some wild fowl], that seeks the deep to find a fo_ 
rage there, 

Then upward shooting, olgaves the wave to snuff the 
grateful air, 

So plunged the boy, so buoyantly he also rose to 
view ; 

Then striking out, by feeling urged, no fear he felt of 
knew. 


Obedient to the ready helm, the vessel's circling race 

Reversed her swifily moving keel, and brvught her 
near the place; 

And when the generous daring boy had seized his 
sinking prize, 

The crew on board sent up a shout that mounted to 
the skies. 


The rumbling tackle next was heard, as downward 
sped the yawl— 

Away! away! as charger swilt obeys the trumpet’s 
call; 

The struggling boy and senseless child escaped the 
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And swiftly back the dancing boat soon reached the 


steamer’s side. 

D;ipping like some young river god, the deck our hero 
gained, 

And to its happy mother’s breast the sighing babe wae 
strained. 

Intrepid boy! the father cried, our debt involves the 
heart— 

But let this golden tribute* too, some recompense im. 
part. 

The ruddy morn’s soft mellow tint, was shamed by 
such a hue 


As that which mounted to his cheek and stained its 


mantle thro’. 
The gallant boy withdrew his hand, and mildly raised 


his eye— 
To save a life I risked my own,—can gold such efforts 
buy ? W. 
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Danger, long travel, want or wo, © 
Soon change the form that best we know— 
And blanch at once the hair; 
Hard toil can roughen form and tace, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace, 
More deeply than despair. 
Ilappy whom none of these befal, 
But this poor gypsy knew them all. 
Marmion. 


Ir was now the depth of autumn; and, accord- 
ing toan immemorial custom, the poorer inhabi- 
tants of Debretzin, whose lands lie at several 
days’ journey from their homes, pursued their 
way across the sandy plains; the greater portion 
in droskies, or little wagons, and not a few on 
small, lean-looking horses. 

On the produce of these acres, though situated 
so far from them, depend their almost only hopes 
of sustenance, and thither, for a week or 80, 
twice or thrice every year, do they journey with 
their families, as cultivation, seed-time, a 
harvest call for their presence. 

“Thrice did they cross the shade of night,’ 
and three times did the bora, blown beneath the 
morning sun, summon them to arise, and be go- 
ing, ere they hailed, at the base of the great Car- 
pathian chain, the scantily tilled fields, encl 
with ranges bf thinly scattered poplars ; the only 
inheritance which had descended to them from 
their fathers. In the course of a few hours, they 
came toa spot marked out by a gibbet, on which 
a criminal had been hanged, and the road branch- 
es out from a central spot in many directions; 
the cavalcade paused. 

After a short halt, to permitof a general pala- 
ver, and interchange of amicable greetings, it d- 
vided itself into various portions; wagons drove 
to the right and left, accompanied or followed 
by panniered horses, bearing women and chil- 
dren; while, perchance, a listless dunkey lagg 
in the rear, with its burden of kitchen utensils 
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Behind all, stalked the brawny peasant, with his | 
iong whip, which, ever and anon, be threw out 
before him, and smacked over the heads of the 
aded animals, as a tale-bearer of threatening 
castigation ; his wide heavy jack -boots impeding 
the journey he strove to cheer with a timeous 
whiff of tobacco smoke, a loud shrill whistle, or 
the chanting of some old, rude, half-forgotten 
Sclavonian ditty. 

The area of cultivation consisted of small 
fields, or rather patches of wheat, mingled with 
rye, oats, or maize, the last of which predomi- 
nated, from its being the most productivein crop, 
averaging generally in the rate of thirty-fold. 
No houses being erected, as no one took up a 
permanent residence in the neighborhood, the 
sound of the hammer echoed in a hundred quart- 
ers over the plain, as each family busied itselfin 
fitting up an abode, such as was requisite for 
accommodation during the time of harvest, vary- 
ing in shape and dimensions, according to the 
number intended to be packed in the interior, or 
as the geniality of the weather seemed to war- 
rant. Some constructed tents, by fixing four 

les in the ground at right angles, stretchinga 

lanket between them, and covering in the top 
by means of skins or oiled cloth. Others, by 
nailing boards together, erected booths more fit 
for shelter and comfort; while many contented 
themselves with simply sleeping in their oblong 
wagons, screened from the cold and moisture of 
night by the envelopments of a coarse cluak, or, 
by burrowing, like pigs in a bara-yard, beneath 
bundles of fresh straw. 

it was now evening. Surmounted by masses 
of picturesque and illuminated clouds, the great 
sun was sinking majestically behind the moun- 
tain boundary of the west. The voice of song 
coatinued from the woodlands, as the birds 
chanted their vesper hymns, and a shrill murmur- 
ing monotonous sound, like the tinkling of a thou- 
sand little bells, was heard at a distance, whieh 
was afterwards discovered to proceed from in- 
numerable frogs, collected around the margin of 
the swamps and marshy grounds. The various 
encampments were now almost finished; and 
the cattle enjoyed, beside them, the privilege of 
@ conscientiously long tether, to make up mat- 
ters with their masters,and aunihilate the marks 
and remembrances of fatigue, encountered ina 
long and difficult journey. The men in their 
loose cloaks, during the time that preparations 
were for the evening meal, rested before 
the line of huts, in the fine, serene sunshine, 
smoking pipes, and making observations on the 
changes of the landscape, over which their eyes 
wandered ; while, here and there, might be seen 
some one of the younger females, passing to, or 
returoiug, with the pipkinon her head, from the 
stream that flowed beneath its fringe of pollards, 
at the western extremity of the enclosures. 
Among these was Theresa, the heroine of our 
little story, whom we shall briefly introduce. 

_ This Hungarian beauty was now in her twen- 
lieth year, fair asa lilly of the brook; and, though 
born to the estate almost of a peasant, nature 
had beneficently endowed her with those gentle 
and delicate feelings, which can alone add lustre 
to a higher station, and form the only real distin- 


‘and proceeded. “ Now, by the sparkle of thine 


guishiny excellence of female character. With 
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her aged parents, who were alike contented, vir- 
tuous, and respected by all who knew them, she 
had come up from their home at Debretzin, to 
assist in the labours of the barvest. In stature 
she was rather below the common, and more 
slender than otherwise; but her form was ele- 
gantintheextreme. She had none of that clown- 
ish heaviness and insipidity about her, which 
seems to hang like a dim wintry cloud overa 
countenance, which is thereby rendered un- 
meaning, though well favoured; but,in the grace 
of her gait, and in the expressive quickness of 
her eye, dwelt the life and animation, which 
communicate themselves toothers. There is no 
doubt, in a word, that she wasa bright sweet lit- 
tle creature; and whoever glanced down for a 
moment at her small foot and taper ankle, knew 
at onoe that the elastic form to which they be- 
longed was one of fairy agility. 

She had reached the stream: one feot rested 
on a stone a little in from the brink; and, with 
her right hand, she was dipping down the pitcher, 
while, with the other, she supported herself by 
catching hold of a wild lilac bush which grew 
behind her, when she was accosted unawares by 
a voice, which caused her to start, as she had 
perceived no one, and deemed herself alone in 
the solitary place. Turning round to whence 
the sound came, ske saw an old man rising up 
from the flowery bank, whereon he seemed to 
have been resting, clad in the habit of a cygani 
or gypsy, and, as people belonging to the wan- 
dering tribe are to be met with in every section 
of the country, his appearance, after the frst 
startle of surprise was over, excited no alarm. 

* This is a fine calm evening, my child; may ! 
have a draught from thy pitcher?’ He drank 


eye, I guess, that since we happen to be here 
alone, you would confess to me that you would 
like to have your fortune told. Say at once, now, 
that [am right. Is it not so, my sweet girl ?” 

* Nay, pow,” returned she, making an effort 
to draw her breath, which her momentary sur- 
prise seemed to have impeded, and blushing, as 
she lingered to answer him; “ nay, now, g 
father, you are wrong, believe me; I bave no 
such anxiety about me. How should I, pray, 
now 

“ These are women’s words,” answered the 
gypsy, ‘not to be taken just as they are spoken ; 
though, like worn coin, they sometiines pass cur- 
rent at fullvalue. There is one—nay, but look 
in my face—a secret one, in whose fate and for- 
tune you are not altogether uninterested. Turn 
not away,child; look up,and tell me, if you dare, 
you simpering fairy, that it is otherwise.” 

Theresa looked half playfully at him. “ That 
may, or may not be. 1 will not make you wiser. 
You only want to try me, but, if I had secrets, I 
know how te keep them, my good father. Isn’t 
it foolish in an old man like you,” added she, 
smiling, “to be prying into a poor girl’s thoughts? 
But—good evening—l am loitering with you 
here, when I have other things to attend to ;” 
and with this she stooped down to raise the pip- 
kin from the stone on which it rested. 

** Nay—stop but for a mement, my nightingale, 
I.ask not your secrets. But what would you say 
were | to tell you, without askiog apy questions 


| 

| 
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| 
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| 
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at all, what you oftenest think about? Love 

romises bring long hours of thought after them, 
ate they come to their fulfilment; as the 
morning sun casts before him many a flattering 
and fleeting ray, before he shows bis bright face 
over the mountains. Sometimes they may be 
altogether forgotten, when change of scene, and 
change of companions, bring about change of | 
heart. Yours are not so—if I have any skill in 
reading a lesson from a fair face.”’ 

* Old man, you are flatteringine. Farewell— 
1 must away—good even.” 

** Nay, nay—another moment, and | have done. 
Methinks I see one who is far away; yet, amid 
strange scenes, and amid strange faces, he is 
mindful of his home, and ofa dwelling still dearer 
than hishome. It stands on the bank of astream 
—its windows look to the east—and at each side 
of the door are two barberry bushes. He is 
mindful of a love he left there; ah! as mindful 
as ever you could be of such a one. It will be 
well for you both when the wars are over, and 
the weapons put into their sheaths. Now you 
look down and sigh. I knew that | had some- 
thing which you would like to hear.”’ 
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spise not a cygami hereafter. Weeds are but 
flowers undera meaner name. Good night, and 
may heaven bless you.” 

With a mind overflowing with meditation 
Theresa returned home; and during the re- 
mainder of the evening, her mother observed her 
pensive and silent. She sat, seemingly atten- 
tive to what was going on, yet absent when 
spoken to, and more inclined to gaze into the 
fire, than to look her neighbour in the face. 

Night passed over with many a dream peace- 
ful or perturbed; and, with the morning sun all 
were astir, and preparing for the field labours. 
Theresa, like Juliet, was willing to mistake the 
nightingale for the lark, such a paradise of vision 
floated before her heated imagination; never- 
theless she arose with the rest, pariouk of their 
slight breakfast, and with her sickle thrown over 
her arm, passed forth in the early sunlight to the 
labours of harvest. To the buoyant mind, toil is 
scarcely an effort; the birds sany, and the flow- 
ers bloomed ; the waters made a pleasant sound, 
and hour after hour passed rapidly away, while 
Theresa dreamed sweet dreams, and uever be- 
fore felt such a delight in the soft breeze, and 


* How can you, who are an old man, speak | the verdant landscape. 


such silly things? or how can you know any 
thing about foreign parts, or about people you 
have neverseen? I could almost think—but lam 
a foolish girl, or | would not stand listening to 
your nonsense, as earnestly as if it were one of 
father Nicholas’s sermons. Really I am foolish, 
and the evening coming down sobeavily,” she 
added, pointing to the hills, whose declivities 
were darkening to azure, and to the mass of 
sombre cloud above them, from whose margin 
the gold of day was decaying, and lifted up her 
pitcher to depart. 

* Let me luok at your hand a moment—but a 
moment, then, since you have no patience with | 
me, and care not to hear my prattle, however 
full of good things, and fair promises, and | shall 
tell you ia a breath, fair flower, whether the fu- 
ture shall be sunshiny or sombred with cleuds, 
like yon. Why do you hesitate? Do you doubt 
my skill? Indeed, you have soon come to think 
yourself very wise.”’ 

‘Theresa stretched forth her small white hand 
to him; and, turning up ge palm of it, she look- 
ed in his face, as, with a semblance of serious 
thought, he cast his eye along the lines of life. 

‘* Now I know your destiny, Theresa, is not 
that your name?”’ 

She looked at him perplexed, and then nodded 
assent. He then added, with a degree of fervour, 


as he gazed over her beauties with a more than ) 


momentary steadfastness, which made her 
shrink, andturn away her eyes from him, “ He 
whom you love, Theresa,—he who loves thee as 
his soul, is not far distant. 1, who perhaps have 
never vazed on you before, am prophet enough 
to assure you of this; anddo you still doubt my 
skill? Lo, the trath is at hand, and the flight of 
time shall not be far, tillmy words be made goou. 
But there are leisure hours till then; and | teave 
these things, my fair girl, for your dream this 
night I bargained for no fee—but you will not 
refuse me this;”’ and, gently pressing her yield- 
ed hand, he raised her fingers to his lips,—* it is 


W hen the sultry day had journeyed by, behold- 
ing an industrious band gatheriny in the trea- 
sures which Providence had furnished so lhiberal- 
ly for their support, and the evening star had 
risen to light them on their humeward road, 
Theresa started, and her heart went a- fluttering, 
when the band ot females were met by the same 
old gypsy, who was loitering by the wayside. 
She knew not whether bis eye had singled her 
out or not, as she turned away her head to avoid 
his gaze; but, when they had passed on a little 
way, she glanced behind and saw him making up 
to the men, who were escorting the loaded wains. 
Like an idler, who had nought but bis amuse- 
ment in view, he turned back again with them; 
and, ata bend of the road, Theresa, mounting 
on a stone, saw him in conference with her 
father. 

With that hospitality so characteristic of the 
Hungarian peasantry, he was iuvited to partake 
of the evening meal; and when all were duly re- 
freshed, the old men of the party replenished 
their pipes, and seated themseives on the tempo- 
rary settle before the door. week! 

“Have you been long in these parts ?”’ said old 
Peter Shemnitz to the cygani, after an hours 
conversation and fellowship had made them bel- 
ter acquainted ; “tor do you reside at a distance’ 

* You may as well ask the directivu to Cains 
dwelling as to mine.— We are none of your shell- 
fish that grow to the rock. As the swallow 
passes from country to couniry, so pass we from 
town to town. Will you have a little music? 

Whal can you give 

** Why, almost what you choose ob violin or 
dudel-sac— Zrinii’s march, Maria Carlviteh, the 
song of Istular,or avy thing you like. 1 have 
brought a famous pipe from Vienna.’ 

“so, you have been at the great cily; come 
tell us something about it. "Tissaid ail the great 
kings are there, carousing after the wars are 
over.’ 

“ True, indeed,” said the cygani smiling; 


a sufficieat reward for my fortune-telling. De- 


times are miraculously changed. ‘The Freac 
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tion has at length been caught ia the toils; and I; me through what part of Hungary lay my road ; 
hope that a long peace will briag prosperity and | and, on ascertaining that [ journeyed this way on 
lenty along with it.” my homeward route to Buda, he begged of meto 
“Come, tell us what you saw. It is a mighty! search out Peter Shemaitz, and tell him of hw 
fine thing to have seen the world. ’Tis said the! welfare.” : 
emperor's town is ten times as big as the Pesth.”| Peter scarcely refrained from hugging the 
“ Truly, | cannot exactly tell, but an immense | gypsy.—** Theresa,’ he cried, ** Theresa, my 
place it is without doubt; and so rich and fine! | love, bring us outa flagon of your elder wine, 
Ah! if you only saw the nobles there, with their | and let us make merry. Girl, why do you stand 
crosses and golden stars, galloping through the, there moping? make haste!—You have beev 
streets in their grand chariots !—if you only saw | crying, child ;—a pretty occasion, too, surely.” 
the palaces, and the churches, and the castles, | The wine was set down, and circled ; the pipes 
ou would never think any more of Pesth, and | whiffed; the jest and the song went round; and 
its bridge of boats. But other things than seeing | the cygani, elevated with the good cheer, shook 
rare sights caused me totravel. 1 had an only | off the weight of years; and, as he pressed his 
son, and he was called away to join the army; dudel sack with might and main, he failed not 
for we borderers of Transylvania must all be! to make it “ discourse most eloquent music,” tll 
trained up as soldiers. He was my only son; twilight had sombred into night, and the giitter- 


and alter he was toro from his home, | heard | 
nothing of him for years. I had none to leave 
behind me, none to care for me, and of what 
value is life toa maninthatcase? The news of 
bloody battles came to us often and often, as the 
sound of far-off thunder comes upon the wind ;— 
the yearnings of a father’s h>art are difficult to 
be burne;—so, having braced my litt!e bundle 


ing stars were high in the forehead of heaven. 
Notwithstanding the most kind and hospitable 
entreaties, the cygani could not be pursuaded to 
consent to an abode among them for a few days. 
When sunrise warned the local colony to the 
fields, the old man buckled his knapsack oa hus 
back, and, taking his staff in his hand, prepared 
for his onward pilgrimage. All set out together, 


ou my shoulders, and taken my staff into my | as their paths lay for a quarter of a mile in the 
hand, { even locked the door of my widowed hut,| same direction. The morning was calm and de- 
and set out, on what many would reckon a fool’s | lightful; the golden sunshine lay on the sides of 


journey.” 

“ Was it so? —What success had you in your | 
travels? I dare say you found him out after all?” 

“ Alas! you urge me io recal heavy thoughts 
tomy mind, but 

“ No, no, save yourselfthe pains. We under- | 
stand that be perished on the field of battle.” 

* Yes, indeed he did; but it was some conso- 
lation to my old heart (here he wiped his eyes) to | 
hid, that he stiil lived in the reme:mbrance of his | 
comrades, who cherished his memory with a} 
fond regard, and welcomed the father trom love 
ty lus son.. ‘There was one of them who had long | 
been his tent-fellow, and had stood by his side ia | 
many an action,in many an hour of danger. By | 
the by, he came from this very neighbourhood. | 
His ture-fathers had possessed a place at War- | 
lada for many generations; till forced, in his | 
father’s time, to mortgage it.—His name was. 
Ludivico—I forget what more.” 

“ Ludivico Marlin!—1 knew him well, I knew | 
well!—Theresa,” he cried, turning round | 
his head towards the cabin door,—‘ ‘I‘heresa, | 
here is one who has seen——”’ | 

you knew him?” said the cygani, sharply. | 

‘Kvew him! how could I not know himn,—| 
Ludivico!—For many years, and full of plea- 
sure, he ate at my board, and warmed himself at 
my tumble hearth; though he was no doubt bors 
loa better fate. Our parting was as the tearing | 
asunder of the nearest and dearest of kindred, 
though, poor fellow, his-only hold upon us was | 
‘ts good Conduct, and our own Compassion; for | 
bis parents, who were once in better circum- | 
stances, died early, and left bim on the wide) 
World, unprotected and an orphan.—And are we 
to see him so soon again? The uews is hkea 
cordial to my heart.” 

* So you are the man | am in search of?” said 
the cygani, catching hold of bis band. ‘* That 
Beer oa which | parted fram him, he asked 


the far-off Carpathian hills; and, fringing the 
extensive plain, arose dark forests, which, 1a se- 
veral places, bounded the horizon. 

A delicious odour was wafted on the gentle 
breeze from the luxuriant wild-flowers; and the 
wide air was musical with the song of birds. 
Theresa lazyed behind with some o. her com- 
panions, who failed not to remark the feverish- 
uess of her looks, and the languor that slept on 
her heavy eyelids; but shesmited away their in- 
quiries; listened, or seemed (to listen, to their 
carols, as she pointed out the heaubies of hill and 
dale that expanded around them. The gypsy 
loiiered with her father at the cross which part- 
ed their several roads; and when Theresa game 
up, he took her by the hand, bade God Dbiess her, 
and departed. 

If the reader is particularly anxious to know 
what kind of harvest these peasauts had tu de- 
pend upon for their next year’s subsistence, we 
have the ineffable pleasure of assurmwg him that 
he may keep his mind easy oa that scorce, as 
the crop was considerably above au average one; 
and day afier day beheld them with grateful 
hearts vathering iu the bountiful provision which 
a kind Providence had willed for their wauts; 
but, with leave, we shall let them alone, until al! 
be cut down, bundled up, and stored into the 
wagons; while we reiura, in the mean time, to 
the city of Debretzin, and endeavour to find 
something there to fill up what might otherwise 
prove a vacuum with respect to interest. 

Afier six years’ participation with the great 
army of the Germanic empire, of the tatizues, 
horross,and casualties of war, Ludovico had re- 
turned to his native place. ‘The field ot Leipsig, 
so fatal to Napoleon, was that in which be had 
last been actively engaged; and though he had 
received wounds ip less desperate eucounters, 
from that great battle he had escaped unharmed. 
From that time his military career was restrict. 
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ed to garrison duty, till the arrangement, result- | 
ing from the throne-overthrowiog victory of 

aterloo, once more shed a hope of happy days 
through the wide extent of the continent, and re- 
stored many a war-worn soldier to the besom ef 
his family. Countless, alas! were the thousands 
who returned no more. 

From the constitutional laws of Hungary, it | 
results, tliat the tenure of property 1s next to un- | 
alterable—a certain way of maintaining the state | 
of vassalage to which the great budy of the peo- | 
ple is subjected, as their claims, when preferred, | 
can be carried in all cases of emergency, even | 
from the Herrenstubl, or court held by the no- | 
bles on their own estates, where they are but lit- | 
tle likely to obtain impartial justice, to the gene- 
ral council of the nation, at Offen. From the 
operation of an ancient edict, sull en orced, pro- 
perty may be transferred on a morigage ior 
thirty years; but, at the expiry of that termut, 
ts redeemable by the lineal descendants of the 
ancient proprietors. 

Betore Ludovico was born,the small property 
which, from immemorial time, had remaimed in 
the hands of the Marlin family, passed, with this | 
feudal burden of course upon it, into the posses- | 
sion of strangers, Who, doubtless, reckoned them- 
Selves secure in lasting occupation; for, in the) 
lowly estate of a peasant, the only son bad been 
permitted to grow up to manhood, and had been 
drawa away at the age of eivhteen, in the con- 
scriptions for the army. ‘The time, at which 
restituuon could be demanded, had now well 
passed on. A large placard was exhibited on 
the outer wall of the house of the Rent-richer ; 
and, failing the appearance of a claunant, with 
adequate proofs of Lis Consanguinity, the estate 
passed, within a month, irreirievabiy into the 
hands of the present occupier. 

Fortunately, at this very era, fate put it into 
the power of our young soldier to make a per- 
sonal demand for {he restitution of lis paternal 
estate; and, immediately on his retura to De- 
breizin, he laid his claims before the cunstituted 
authorities; and as immediately were they at- 
tended to. Fur, to conciliate the lower orders, 
this branch of their claimgs upon the state is most 
assiduuusly attended to, and the occupant, kuow- 
ing that po countenance will be piven either to 
liugation or refusal, on (he morigage bemg paid 
up, taciily left the house and adjoining fielus, al- 
ready stripped of their autumnal houvurs, open 
for the entrance and occupation of their legit- 
mate proprietor. 

W ith all possible despatch, things were put in- 
to order; and the dwelling prepared for the re- 
ception the young oflicer of hussars; for to 
that rank the fortune of war, and tus own exer- 
tions, had honourably raised iim. ‘hough, from 
the absence otf ali his eid friends on their accus- 
tomed harvest excursion, he was literally sur- 
rounded by strangers, yet money is a rare talis- 
man, aud Can work wonders which might stare 
the most profound adeptin alchemy. loa tew 


briet days, the house was repienished ina style 
to which it had not found itself equal for haif a 
century. The plots were weeded and delved 
into trun; the wild wood pruned away; and the 
vines festooned with greater neainess about the 
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jecting roof, common to the better houses 
throughout the country, a kind of piazza, where, 
during rainy or itensely warm weather, the 
family may work, sit, or amuse themselves, 

In. the course of a fortnight, all Ludovico’s 
plans were executed—his grounds set in order— 
and his house such as he had imagined in his 
mind’s eye;—nor could he look upon either, 
without a degree of pride and satisfaction, that 
inay readily be pardoned to a newly-created 
landlord. ‘he future appeared brizht before 
hitin; hopefulaess sat upon his heart; dreams, 
long cherished, seemed verging towards accom- 
plisiinent; after procrastination and absence, 
ihe anticipations of youthtul ardour glowed in 
invre agreeable coluurs and he wearied ior the 
tine when Peter Shemonitz and his family should 
return, less that they might wonder at his wealth, 
than that be might show them ali his gratitude 
for benefits which had been conterred without 
expectation of tee or reward. 

‘T’en days had elapsed ; and the harvest of the 
peasantry of Debretzin was nearly over; when, 
one evening,as the young uf beth sexes were in- 
dulsing themselves mm their accustuined dance 
on the green sward, veneath the lilac trees, the 
sypsy again made his appearance. fie stood ior 
a lew miautes looking on with a pleased coun- 
lenace, seemingly participating of the light- 
heartedness of youth; aod, perliaps, revolving in 
mind the many happy tmes, when loug, long 
avo, on the banks of the far-otf Dauube, be him- 
self joined in similar fesuvities—but the remem- 
brance either overcame him, or some other 
thoughts calied him away, ‘or he shortly turned 
on his h el, and strayed by the hedge-row of pol- 
lards dewn to the tempurery abude of Peter 
Shemniiz. 

While yet atsome distance, he descried the 
old man on his bench by the door, smoking his 
accusiomed pipe; and, as he approached suil 
more closely, was somewhat vexed to meet will 
rather a cold reception, Peter looking much 
more sombre apd demure thau usual. His ouad 
sec ..ed either otherwise occupied, or he wished 
nut to take any notice of kun, as he was alinost 
upon him befure he raised his head, or wished 
hun a good eveuing. ‘The clu mau started from 
his reverie, but immediately recovering himsell, 
recognized the face ot the stranger, aud proticr- 
ed cordialiy the right hand of triend>suip. 

* so you have come back to see us uuce more, 
bave you? You are well met; for we are dot 
riguthere. Mestof your people pretend to slill 
in the application of remedies; and my daughter, 
pvor soul, is ailing.” 

* What! Theresa?” 

“ Yes; | have but one daughter, and I ail 
afraid to lose her. Betier ’twere that the old 
died first; but why should I dare to murmur’ 

* Why, she looked bioomiag and healthy bul 
two weeks avo, when was here?” 

It is exactly since that time that have 09 
served her not looking well; food she would 
scarcely look at, and word would she scarce} 
speak any. Some slow fever is, 1 am alraid, 
working within her; but, comein, and you shall 
see her yourself.” 

‘Theresa started up from her seat by (he 


slender pillars, which form, along with the pro- 


hearth, as the cygani entered; and a faintness 
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came over her heart, insomuch, that her head | 
sank back on the wall, but, without complaint, 

she speedily reassumed composure, and wel- 
comed back the stranger to their dwelling. 
“That man,” she thought, “ somehow er other 
possesses secrets, which give him a control over 
my destiny. He seems to know more of what 
lies nearest to my heart, than he seems willing to 
make me aware of. Surehe must bethe bearer 
of evil tidings—he dares not to leave them unre- 
vealed; yet he has not the heart to communicate 
them! May heaven strengthen me for all 
things 

“Your father tells me, Theresa,’ said the 
cypsy, gently taking hold of her hand, “ that you 
have been unwell since I saw you. Canl do 
any thing for you?” 

Theresa, turning ber beautiful, but languid | 
eyes from him, looked on her father, and said, 
“my dear father, you deceive yourself; | have 
nothing to complain of, your affection for me de- 
ceives you. Believe me, | am weil—nay, shake 
not your head,—quite well.” 

“Yes,” added the cygani, smiling, “1 insist 
upon her being quite well, as lL have returned 
back all the way from Debretzin, on a special | 
errand to her. ‘Theresa, believe me, it 1s true.” | 

Theresa looked anxiously at him, and heaved | 
an involuntary sigh from tbe bottom of her heart, | 
that made her bosom swell, as if 1t would have 
cracked the girdie that surrouoded her waist. 

* Indeed, it ts quite true. A young soldier | 
has returned to his bome,and is making bustling 
preparations to ave all things in order against 
yourreturn. Huther have | at his earsest 
request, to remiod you of an old promise, which 
now demands inmediate fulfilmeni—always 
providing that your heart remains the same as 
when that promise was made.’’ 

Theresa read in ber father’s face the lines of 
doubt and anxiety; and, leoking round to the 
cyganl, he said, * ‘lo whom do yeu allude? 
There is but one person alive to whom my 
daughter shall, with my consent, give her hand; 
and, if 1 ain not mistaken, that person is far 
enough away yet, Vil warrantit. Though, droop 
not, my ‘Theresa, the day may not be far distant, 
when the separated may meet to sunder again 
homore. li taith dwell in a human bosom, tear 
hot. ‘he token which claiins you may come 


_“ Knowest thou that?” cried the cygani, draw- 
ing irom his breast a golden bracelet, marked 
with the letters T. and L.—** Knowest thou 
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your lover is well, and awaits your arrival at 
Debretzin. He could not get away immediate- 
ly, but hurried me back to apprise you of his ar- 
rival. He is to meet you on your road home, 
nevertheless, and | have my fears, Theresa— 
why do you look afraid, giri?—that when you 
enter Debretzin, it must be under a different 
name than that with which you left it. Nay,but 
you need not blush—neither need you pout and 
try to look angry. I am only telling you the 
plain truth.” 

‘* ‘To-morrow we set outearly,” said old Peter, 
hobbling to and fro, with his hands thrust into 
his large coat-pockets, and looking ten years 
younger than he did but half an hour before; 
“and, methinks, it isa day toolate. Warn our 


neighbours, Theresa, that we delay notin set- 


ting out by sunrise.” 

Peter and the gypsy spenta blithe night of it 
together; and as the latter had seen much ofthe 
world in bis wanderings, the hours passed over, 
winged with interest and cheerfulness, till the 
time of sleep arrived. 

One of the lowest of the peasantry, with a 


strong twist of sinister intellectuality, whose 


province was that of herd to, and feeder of, the 
cattle, arvused the little colony, by careering 
outon adonkey, aud parading through the whole 
extent of the lines, whom he summoned by sound 
of a large crooked horn, to strike their eucamp- 
ment, and prepare for march. Nor was his part 
ill acted, as, in the course of an hour, the whole 
machinery of horse and foot was eticctuatly put 
in motion. The dews of morning, as yet un- 
drunken by the sun, lay on the grass when their 


journey commenced, and, by an hour before 


noon, they had gained the height that looked far 
forth into other valleys. Nothing particular oc- 
curred till the ensuing day, when the gypsy pro- 
duced a letter, which he seemed to liave forgot, 
purporting that Ludovico was to meet Theresa 
at the chapel of St. John, and to claitn her at the 
altar for bis bride. 

* And how looked Theresa’”’ the female read- 
er, with very pertinent curiosity, may be sup- 
posed to izquire; “*and what lke was the dress 
which, along with his letter, the cygan: brought 
her from her lover? It would be a pretty story, 
indeed, if essentials like these were to be omit- 
teu... 

Well, then, Theresa looked charmiagly. She 
had ever been considered a beauty, but, on the 
ensuing morning, when the spire of St. John’s 
rose in sight, on the word of an honest tale-teller, 


this?—By this token am I sent toclaim attention 
lo my errand !” 

“Has Ludovico returned?” asked Theresa 
“averly, as she started to her feet, clasping her 
hands lugetner, as she approached the yypsy— 
“oh, say he is weil!—Is he at Debretziu?—Oh, 
he will be here, father, he will not wait; he will 

€ here to see us! —ihen all my fears and my 
dark dreams are false. Half did my heart as- 
sure me that Lehad fallen on the field of battle; 
that I—that we should never see more.” 

_  Stuil—stuif, ‘theresa, said old Peter, check- 
ing her; * you must be well now, and dream so 
no more.”’ 


" Stulf~stuff,”’ echoed the cygani. “ On the 


| assure you, that, of all days in the year, she 
looked on that one the most bewitchingly. As 
‘to her dress, | suppose that I dare not pass it 
over, though really—but here it is. Over her 
head was thrown a square of very thin white 
muslin, wreathed so as to forma rollin front, 
one fold falling down the back, and anuther to- 
wards either shoulder, the margin of the whole 
being adorned witha rich lace, several inches 
deep. Her vest, which was without sleeves, of 
a flue crimson cloth, richly embroidered with 
silver spanles, accurately fitted ier sylph-like 
figure, as far as the waist, which was confined 
by a girdle ot blue silk, scarcely to be discerned 
from the multitude of beautiful smail beads orna- 


Word of an old man, with ove foot in the grave, | 


menting it. Below the girdle, the vest descend- 
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ed in loose folds to a little under the knee, and 
terminated in a deep fringe, corresponding with 
the girdle. At the bosom the vest opened, to 
display the curiously laced front of a satin 
bodice, held together by silver clasps, yet afford- 
ing indistinct snatches of a breast fairer and 
finer than all that enveloped it; amidst the 
elysium of which, “ a thousand little loves in am- 
bush lay.’’ Under the fringe of the tunic,a few 
inches ef snow-white muslin petticoat were al- 
lowed to descend, so as only partially to inter- 
fere with the elegance of a finely turned ankle 
in its silken stocking; and contrasting well with 
the yellow boot, delicately edged with black fur, 
which enclosed her slender foot. Throw, now, 
a sliglit shawl of pale blue over her shoulders 
loosely, and you have her such as she entered the 
cLurch for the last time ia her state of ** single 
blessedness.” 
Although no great judge of these matters, yet 
it may be affirmed, that since she looked so 
passing well, the taste of her lover is not much 
to be disputed. 
natural beauty must look well inanything. We 
stop not to dispute the point—but repeat, that in 
the costume selected by Ludovico, she appeared 


beautiful, beautiful as the feigned wood nymph, | 
or the Oriental Peri—the light of love glancing 


in her dark eyes, and the rose of paradise alter- 
nately fading and flushing on her damask cheek. 
But where was the expected bridegroom? 


The company were already assembled, and the. 


priest, in his robes, awaited his arrival. Dress- 


ed out in their holiday garments, the whole agri- | 


cultural colony, male and female, attended in 
honour and affection to the parties; so that the 
small chapel was crowded, and a hundred un- 
covered heads formed a semi-circle around the 
open space of the altar. 


It may be said, that a genuine. 


Silence and expecta- 


A LONG WHILE AGO. 


A murmur of delight and admiration arose — 


the priest proceeded with the ceremony, and. 
putting the hand of Theresa into that of her 
lover, acted as the immediate vicezgerent of the 
Deity, in uniting together a most deserving pair, 
and leading them to the choicest blessings that 
| earth has in sture for her children. 


A LONG WHILE AGO, 


BY L. E. L. 


Still hangeth down the old accustom’d willow, 
Hiding the silver underneath each leaf, 
So droops the long hair from some maiden pillow, 
When midnight heareth the else silent grief; 
There floats the water-lily, like a sovereign 
W hose lovely empire is a fairy world, 
The purple dragon-fly above it hovering, 
As when its fragile ivory uncurl’d 
A long while ago. 


| There are the roses which we used to gather 

_ ‘To bind a young fair brow no longer fair ; 
Ab! thou art mocking us, thou summer weather, 
To be so sunny with the loved one ?—Where ? 
'’Tis not her voice—’tis not her step—that lingers 

In lone familiar sweetness on the wind ; 
The bee, the bird, are now the only singers— 
Where is the music once with theirs’ combined 
A long while ago ? 


— 


' As the Jorn flowers that in her pale hands perish’d 
_ Isshe who only hath a memory here. 

She was so much a part of us, so cherished— 

_ So young, that even love forgot to fear. 


tion dwelt in the midst of them, and the eyes of | Now is her image paramount, it reigneth 


every one were turned on the almost angelic 
beauty of the young bride, who was now Jed tn. 
The priest summoned the parties to stand for- 
ward. Theresa, attended by one of her com- 
panions, ina dress similar in fashiun, but !<ess 
costly than her own, was conducted forward by 
her father. But where was the bridegroom? 
The old gypsy, who wa@ standing amid the 
spectators, exchanged looks of anxtety with the 


venerable Peter, asifin wonder what could pos- 


sibly have happened. He read perplexity in 
every line of the old man’s countenance—the 
perplexity of a father—and he stepped forward, 
in Christian charity, to breathe sorne comfort or 
consolation: into his ear. ‘Theresa lifted up her 
eyes to him as he came forward. His wide 
clumsy boots had been cast aside, in honour of 
the auspicious day, and, considering his years, 
his step seemed elastic with youthful vigour. 
He exchanged a second glance with her, but 
could no more. ‘The. hoary beard and musta- 
chois, which had so effectually disguised him, 
were in a moment on the ground, and, throwing 
aside thelarge Hungarian cloak which shrouded 
him, Ludovico, in a rich huzzar unifezin, stood 
for an instant confessed—then rushed forward 
to his matchless ‘‘heresa—who, meeting him 
half way, threw her arms about his neck in her 
surprise and joy, and almost fainted away on his 
breast. 


- With a sad strength that time may not subdue : 
| And memory a mourntul triumph gaineth, 
| As the slow looks we casi around renew 
| A long while ago. 
| Ah! visit not the scenes where youth and childhood 
| Pass’d years that deepened as those years went); 
Shadows will darken in the careless wildwood— 
| ‘There will be tears upon a tranquil sky. 
' Memories, like phantoms, haunt me while I wander 
Beneath the droo;ing boughs of each old tree: 
I grow tuo sad as mourntully I ponder 
Things that are not,—and yet that used to be— 


long while ago. 


Worn out—the heart seems like a ruined altar: 
Where are the friends, and where the taith of yore: 
My eyes grow dim with tears—my footsteps falier— 
Thinking of those whum I can love no more. 
We change, and others change—whi'e recollection 
Would fain reaew what it can but recal. 
Dark are life’s dreams and weary its affection, 
And cold iis hopes—end yet I felt them all 
A long while ago. 


— 


The love that increases by degrees is so like 
friendship, that it can never be violent. 
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ZAMOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


— 


The air was basking in the noontide among 
the hills that are traversed by the rapid Erigon. 
The woody sides of the valleys which opened 
syon the river, lay slumbering in breezy dim- 
ness; but the skv was blue amd bright around 
the breasts and peaks of the mountains, except 
where broad white clouds, floating high and 
swift between them and the sun, varied the 
landscape by occasional sweeps of shadow. 
The sparkling and winding water flowed silent- 
ly along the green bases of the eminences, and 
its surface was marked by nothing but the dif- 
ferences of colour occasioned by the wind and 
stream, and by the fresh looking islets of water 
plants, or the trunk of a tree rolling down the 
current, and showiag its brown branches. or the 
white rent of its stem, among the shining ripples. 
Down one of the glens which descended towards 
the strearn, a boy of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age was slowly wandering. He was tall, and 
of a noble presence. His open and upturned 
brow was surrounded with careless ringlets of 


light brown hair, and was shaded by a low cap 
or bonnet, in which he wore an eavle’s feather. 
His dark coloured kirtle descended to his knee, 
over trowsers which left the leg exposed above 
the sandal. A belt of wolf’s-skin sustained a 
short sword, asd confined his dress around the 
waist; and he led with the leit hand. in a twist- 
ed chain of gold, a large and powerful dog, while, 
in his right, he carried a strong hunting spear, 
the poist of which gleamed like a star above his 
head. His features were of a regular and spi- 
riled beauty; and his quick eye perpetually 
glanced from the path he was pursuing to the 
mountains round him and the skies beyond. He 
proceeded in his devious and negligent course, 
uow sinking into thought, now rushing and leap- 
ing over rocks and bushes, while the dog sprang 
up, and barked, and sported round him, till he 
reached an irregular and broken wood, which 
spread, though with many intervals, along the 
green banks of the river. 
rhe boy threw himself under the shade of an 
oak, where he had a glimpse of the cool water 
among the stems of the trees; and his canine 
irlénd couched quietly by his side, now looking 
up Into his face, now rubbing his legs with ils 
hose, and wagging its bushy tail, now closing tts 
éyes, anc sinking with a sigh into a tranquil 
doze. The youth, too, was so still, that he might 
have been thought to slumber, had not his rest- 
less glances indicated the stir within. It was, 
indeed, a mind not formed for inactivity; but 
ils present thoughts were rather the overtlowing 
and sport of its vigour, thaa the application of it 
io any definite end. He remembered the ora- 
cles which had spoken among the ancient eaks 
of Epirus, till he almost heard the promise of bis 
OWL yreatness suunding from the trees, while 
they trembled and rustled around and above 
him, and then came imaginations of the Dryads, 
the forest spirits, so beautiful and so capricious, 
who were accustomed to fly from men, and de- 
icaie their loveliness to the greenwood shade. 


As the breeze moved the shadow of some branch, 
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he started to think that he saw the waving of the 
airy locks; and he beheld for a moment the 
twinkle of the lizht footsteps, in the casual 
breach of a sunbeam through the foliage on the 
dark ground ot the vistas before him. These 
visions passed away, and in their place seemed 
sweeping through the distant obscurity of the 
thicket the pomp and triumph of Bacchus,— 
the youths with arms and wine-cups, and bas- 
kets of georgeous fruits uoknown to Europe, the 
dark eyes aud glowing limbs of damsels, whose 
wreaths of Oriental flowers shook fragrance 
through the air, while swiftly and gracetully 
they ae aloft and struck together their ring- 
ing cymbals, ancient Pan with a world of mer- 
riment in his pipe, and, amid a tumult of green 
coronals and wild exultations, the young con- 
queror himself drawn forward by his lions, with 
the pride of a hundred victories on his brow, 
and the joyousness of a hundred vintages on his 
lips, and a spear so often washed in wine, and so 
clustered with grapes and ivy-'errics, half hid 
among their foliage, that not a trace of its my- 
riad death-stains was visible. They gleamed 
for a moment from the recesses of the green 
maze on the eye of the dreaming boy; and why 
should not he tov be the conqueror of Asia, and 
his banners return over the Hellespont, laden 
and glittering with the spoils of the Euphrates 
and the lodus? 
Ie rose while he thought it, so hastily that his 
dog gave a slight cry at feeling the pull which 
his collar received from the arm of his master, 
who stepped forward eagerly for an instant, 
while bis right baad grasped the spear with an 
energy indicating, even then, how bold would be 
the spirit, and how wide the fame, of Alexander 
the son of Philip. : 
He walked forward for a few minutes with 
boyish impetuosity, when his attention was di- 
verted by seeing a large blue butterfly, which 
flew across his path. He treed from the collar 
the chain which held Lacon, and pursued the 
insect; while the dog, in imitation of his master, 
rushed barking, and eager in pursuit of the 
same wandering object. It led him among the 
hills which he had before left, never coming 
within his reach, but never mouuting so far 
away as to make him relinquish the pursuit. It 
flew at last over the edge of a precipice intoa 
broken and narrow dell; but the fearless and 
active boy dropped from the verge, and, after 
scrambling for a minute or two among the rocks 
and bushes, reached the end of the descent. It 
was a wild and lonely bollow, on the steep banks 
and narrow area of which the piwe and the cy- 
press rose above the thick underwood of weeds 
shrubs, and flowers. The insect stll hovered 
before its pursuer; and, after a few steps, he 
found that he had followed it into an ancient Ce- 
metery. The tombs seemed to have been moul- 
dering in neglect for centuries, and merely a 
few irregular mounds, and broken fragments of 
walls remained. eyond one of these relics of 
building, now covered with different vigorous 
creepers, the bright blue wings disappeared. 
He went to the spot, and found that, beyoud the 
dilapidated wall, the sun streained in upon a lit- 
tle patch of grass. Here the insect ad poised 
itself upon a human skull, half covered with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


moss, and crowned by a natural wreath of trail- 
ing honey-suckle. Thus was perched the beau- 
tiful and airy creature he had been chasing, 
with its azure fans expanded, and glittering in 
the sunshine. It seemed the immortal Psyche, 
the spiritual life, waiting totake wing from amid 
the dust and decay of mortality. The boy ieap- 
ed over the obstruction, and stopped to seize 't ; 
but it vibrated for an instant the splendid pen- 
nons which served it for sails, and rose swifily 
and far above the head of the disappointed pur- 
suer. 

He looked after it fora few seconds, and La- 
con bayed fiercely at the soaring insect; but 
his owner stooped again to the relic; for, when 
he had previously bent towards the butterfly, he 
had seen what appeared to be metal shining on 
the turf. It was a large gold coin which lav 
between the teeth of the skull. The device of 
an eye within a circle was distinctly visible on 
one side, and on the other was traced, in the 
oldest character Alexander had ever seen, the 
word ZAaMor. 

He restored the coin to its place; but, such 
was his recollection of the occurrence, that the 
signet wherewith, in after years, he sealed He- 
phzestion’s lips, bore the device of a butterfly 
poised upon a skull, with the motto Zamor. 

CHAPTER Il. 

The youth was a youth no more. He was, in 
all the vigour and beauty of manhood, a sove- 
reign and a conqueror, and roamed no longer in 
the woods of Macedonia, but in the deep gloom 


of an Indian forest. He had outstripped his 


ZAMOR. 


and stained his garments. He was a father 
wailing over his murdered child. 

Alexander silently approached, and saw that 
on the left breast of the lovely form, in which 
the heart no longer stirred, a blue butterfly had 
placed itself. The agony and tears of the pa- 
rent did not disturb it. He touchéd the hair 
and fingers of the body with a trembling affec- 
tion, and gazed at it long and passionately ; and 
then again his whule frame was shaken, and he 
burst into a paroxysm of grief. As the King 
drew near, the insect rose and soared away to 
the heavens. Alas! that, like it, the corpse 
could not raise itself from the dust it adorned. 
and move again in all the vivacity and yrace of 
its former existence! 

The conqueror spoke ia a low, reverential. 
and sympathising voice to the bereaved father. 
The old man started at the sound, rose to his 
feet, and shook off, as far as nature permitted 
him, the tokens of his agony. Alexander asked 
him, by what misfortune he had lost his daugh- 
ter. ‘* The soldiers,” replied the Brahmin, “ of 
the insane aad cruel invader who has attacked 
our country, seized my child, and would have 
detained her, but that she escaped by flight from 
their hands, when one of them shot an arrow, 
which slew my beautiful and my beloved.” —* | 
swear by the gods, they shall be punished; but 
do you Know, old man, to whom you speak, that 
you thus venture to calumniate the great Alex- 
ander ?”—* If I could not judge by the vulgar 


signs of those gay and fantastic trappings, | 


should yet recognise the eyes which so reaaily 
glare, the nostril that dilates, the brow that con- 


train in the eagerness of the chase; and, when! tracts, with passion. ‘These all mark the man 
the thick jungle prevented him from continuing | who has been accustomed to command others, 


his course on horseback, he leaped from the! 


but not himself.”—"* This is a sight,” replied the 


saddle and pierced his way on foot. His mantle | King, pointing to the dead body,“ which prompts 


was now of regal splendour, and his light helmet 
was encircled with a slender diadem of gold. 
The garment which fell from under his inlaid 
cuirass to his knee, was interwoven with silver 
thread, and his sandals were studded with jew- 
els. His lips had gained the firm expression of 
will and power, and thought had left its stamp 
upon his forehead. 

He speedily penetrated through the thicket 
which had interrupted him, and found himself 
in a little glade, surrounded by spreading trees. 
He stood still, and gazed for a moment; and it 
seemed to him that he heard not far off the half 
stifled sobs of sorrow. He moved in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and, after pushing through a 
screen of bushes, found himself, near an old 
man, who knelt upon the ground, close to 
the trunk of a great tree; and, while his clasp- 
ed hands trembled on his shuddering breast, the 
tears fell thickly from his eyes. e wore the 
dress of a Brahmin. Beside him lay the corpse 
of a girl, apparently twelve or thirteen years of 
age. T’hough her skin was rather more dusky 
than that of Europeans, she was very beautiful 
in the eyes of the King.—Her round and shin- 
ing limbs were of the most exquisite delicacy ; 
the long black hair, wreathed with white flow- 
ers, feli loose over her maiden bosom, which had 
ceased to heave with the breath of life. An ar- 


row had pierced her through the body, and the 
blood had flowed to the knees of the old man, 


me to furgive your boldness.’’—‘ It is a sight, 0 
King, which should rather teach you that | do 
not need your forgiveness. You have robbed 
my earthly existence of its charm and glory—! 
care not how soon it may end.”—** Tis is phi- 
losophy which would have pleased Callisthenes. 
What is your name and condition?’—* | am 
called Sabas; and, after having travelled over 
many countries, and learned your language ! 
the Lesser Asia, I have lived, and been happy 
—here he faltered, and looked at his child—" 
the tomb of the sage ZAmMoR.”’ 

The warrior started at the name, and asked 
of Sabas who was Zamor. The Brahma te 


plied, that he had lived many ages before, a0 


had been a mighty conqueror; but that, aller 
overrunning half the earth, he had flung away 
at once the scepire and the sword, and betaker 
himself to a life of meditation and benevolence. 
The old man went on to say, that the hing 
would learn more from the chief of the Brat 
mins, who attended the tomb, and to him Saba: 
brought Alexander. 

The ancient teacher to whom the Grecia! 
commander was thus introduced, trembled in 
his presence, and, on his demanding to know 
something more with regard to ZAMOR, , 
that, in addition to what Sabas had told him, ine 
following information was all he could supp’): 
The venerated being in question had employe’ 


‘the later moments of his protracted life 10 4!’ 


uver 
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ZAMOR. 


ing directions as to the place and manner in 
which his ashes were to be disposed of; and, in 
the volume of pure morality and sublime devo- 
tion which he had left, it was declared that the 
iron doors which bounded his sepulchre would 
never open, till one who bad been as greata 
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did room at the least hint of the patient's want, 
and, when it was satisfied, she would sit down 
and weep in silence. It was early in the even- 
ing when he said,“ Abra, I would speak with 
Perdiceas.” She flew from the chamber, and 
in a few moments returned with the person 


conqueror as himself should demand admission. | named, and then retired to the ante-chamber, 
in the course of many ages none such had pre- | where, among slaves, guards, attendants, and 


sented himself. The pride and curiosity of the 
Sovereign were aroused, and he desired to be 
led to the tomb. The Brahmin summoned his 
brethren, and in long files they preceded Alex- 
ander to the cavern. Its rocky circuit was of 
sufficient extent to include them all; and they 
ranged themselves around the sides, and their 
leader and the Monarch advanced to the tomb, 
on which several lamps were burning. Here 
the Chief Brahmin offered up his prayers, while 
the Macedonian went forward to the doors at 
the farther extremity, and to the horror of the 
throng, violently smote the massy metal with 
the hilt of his sword. The doors crashed open 
slowly, and displayed a staircase. The king de- 
scended fearlessly and alone, and, after a long 
absence, returned with a haggard countenance 
and disordered steps to the cavern, while the 
doors closed suddenly behind him. Heseemed, 
at first, confused and bewildered; but soon re- 
covering himself, he looked round him at the 
Bralymins, and said, “* 1 know not whether you 
have a share in yonder mummery; but, at all 
events, let a wall be built across that entrance, 
sufficient to prevent any future attempts like 
mine.” He had paused,and seemed relapsing 
into deep and doubtful thought, when there was 
neard without, a loud rush and clang, mingled 
with the sound of trumpets. Alexander knew 
the notes, and, resuming all the soldier and the 
king, gravely saluted the Generals who had 
sprung from their horses, and entered to cave tu 
seek hin. He moved before them to the mouth 
of the cavern, and found his usual train of se- 
veral hundred horsemen, with the chief nobility 
of Macedonia, Greece, and Persia, awaiting his 
appearance. Innumerable varieties of dress 
and arms, of language and countenance, wer 
here assembled; and every province he ruled 
over had sent its noblest and its most splendid 
lababitants to swell the court of Alexander. All 
were mounted on the fleetest and most beautiful 
coursers of Thessaly and Asia, and an unrivall- 
ed steed was led by the grooms of the Monarch. 
He mounted it witha careless bound, and while 
he galloped from the spot, followed by the glit- 
‘ering whirlwind of officers, feudatories, and 
«ings, he talked to those around him of the bat- 
tle, the chase, the banquet, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and the charms of Pancaste. 
CHAPTER IIT. 

The day had died in storm; and the chamber 
of Alexander was closed and lighted. He lay 
on his couch in the restlessness and pain of a fe- 
ver from which he was never to recover. Fle 
vas attended only by a young Persian girl, who 
watched his lightest word and sign with far more 
than the caretulness of servility.—There was all 
o Intensity of passionate affection in that pale 
¢ eek, those tearful eyes, and that quivering 
orehead. She moved silently through the splen- 


physicians, she hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed bitterly, while she thought that the man 
she loved would so soon breathe his last. 

Perdiccas entered the room silently and slow- 
ly, and sat beside the bed. After a few moments 
of heavy breathing, the King turned towards 
his friend, and told him to move the lamp so that 
it might throw no light upon the couch. He 
then proceeded thus: 

* Perdiccas, you will remember having once 
found me in India, at the tomb of Zamor. I 
have revealed to no man what | saw there; but 
1 will now disclose it to you. The circumstances 
which led me thither are of but little importance. 
Suffice it that 1 presented myself at the iron 
gates, and that they opened to admit me. | pro- 
ceeded down a long and dark flight of steps, 
then through a passage, then down other steps, 
and had at last advanced to an immense dis- 
tance through the rock. 1 thought for a mo- 
ment of returning, but | went on, and travelled, 
as it seemed, league after league. At length | 
reached an iron grating, which with some diffi- 
culty | pushed epen, and found myself ina large 
chamber. On the opposite wall there appeared 
to be a faint glimmer of light, and to it I pro- 
ceeded. I touched the spot, and it felt like the 
side of a tent, and, in truth, [ found that it was 
a curtain, covering an aperture. I pulled it 
aside, and a broad pale livht burst upon me 
through the opening, which also gave me a view 
of another, and far larger chamber than that in 
which I stood. 

“The room into which | looked was a vast 
gallery, which stretched its dreary vista almost 
beyond the sight. The floor was of black mar- 
ble, and the sides of polished Porphyry. Along 
the walls thrones were ranged at equal spaces, 
to an interminable distance. Those onone side 
were all occupied, except the nearest, which 
bore the name of ZAmor, but which his late 
penitence and imperfect re;aration had saved 
the ancient conqueror from occupying. The 
throne opposite to this—the first in the vacant 
line—was inscribed ‘ Alexander.’ And, O Per- 
diccas! could | speak with the tongue of one of 
those Athenian poets whose renown will be as 
great as mine, | should yet be unable to express 
the tithe of that horror which seized me when 
1 looked upon the tenants of those other thrones, 
and saw that a similar one was destined for me! 
It is not that they had an aged er a barbaric ap- 
pearance.—though their hairs were white, and 
their brows haggard, and their dresses were 
those of the East and of the North,—but their 
faces were marked with a still desperation, and 
their bodies settled in a calm egony, of which I 
had no previous conception. 1| have oftea look- 
ed upon death; but no pangs from the sword, 
nor from the torture, ever seemed to me more 
than a slight discomfort compared to the suffer- 
ings of those mighty and glorious warriors, 
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They sat motionless as the rocks on the banks | 
of Phlegethon; but tt was the tranquility of an 
endurance whiel: feels that it would be hopeless 
to atlempt escape. The eyes of some of them | 
were nearly closed, and there seemed pro light 
in their countenances, but a dull dead glare 
which escaped from beneath their shadowing | 
eyelids. There was one hoary head and swar- | 
thy cheek, with a diadem of jeweis, and the | 
Egyptian beetle on his breast, and | knew the 
resence of Sesostris. And there was ancient 
elus, with the star of the Babylonian wizards 
on his brow, and leaning his awful head upon 
his hand. And there was the warrior-deity of 
those Scythians whom in my boyhvod | subdued, 
clothed in wolf-skins, but with a cuirass on his 
breast, and a crown of iron around his scarred 
forehead. Hercules, too, whom we have dream- 
ed a god, leaned upon his club in anguish, which 
though silent was more horrible than the pangs 
he endured from the robe of Nessus; and a 
greater than he, or than all the rest, showed the 
writhen features and sunken cheeks of long- 
sustained suffering beneath those emblems of 
mysterious strength, the moonlike horns of 
mon. There was one spirit, and but one, in 
whom the fiery energy of his nature was not re- 
pressed by the tremendous fate to which he was 
subjected,—the Greek who in his youth was 
victor over Asia, the fleetest, the most beautiful, 
the bravest, the most unhappy, the dem-god 


Achilles. His eyes still shone like stars amid 
the burning halo wherewith his head was of old 
encircled by Minerva, and which still beamed 
around him, as if in mockery of those white lips 
compressed and agitated with a paroxysm of 
affliction too mighty for even the slayer of Hec- 
tor to master it. In the shield which leant 
against his knees, 1 saw not the images of the 
harvest and the dance. but the reflection of the 
hero’s immeasurable pain. 

“The feet of each of these terrible shadows 
were placed upoa an image of the world; and 
before my throne | saw a similar attribute. My 
empire seemed to clasp with its boundary an 
enormous portion of the earth; its limits 
were faint and wavering, and methought at 
every instant they shrank and broke asunder. 
Above the thrones were trophies; but in the 
midst of each of them, that grey, stern Destiny, 
who, from its iren cave, in some distant planet, 
sends forth the silent blasts that sway the uni- 
verse, had fixed some emblem of mockery, 
shame, and evil: the mowing ape, the crawhing 
worm, the fuuloess ef the harpy, the envenomed 
slime of the serpent, showed themselves among 
the spoils, weapons, crowns, and banners of roy- 
alty and conquest. And over all this a ghastly 
light was shed from the eyeless sockets of skele- 
ton warders, who waited upon the enthroned 
victims. 

“Can you wonder, my friend, that I felt a 
horror which swords, and flames,and menacing 
millions could not inspire, when I gazed upon 
the eternal ayonies of those beings, so dead to 
all but misery? My eyes almost failed to see, 
and my feet to stand, when | turned from them 
to mark the throne which bore so deeply en- 
graven on its granite pedestal, the name of 


CALL MY MOTHER.” 


changed. I have not had the resolution to yield 
up my conquests, and disrobe myself of my 
yreatness ; but | have sought to lose the memory 
of my former deeds, and future doom in revel. 
ries and intoxications, which, at last, have 
brought me death, though they have never be- 
stowed forgetfulness. I shall soon be amone 
those dreary and tormented shadows of depart. 
ed power and dearly bought renown. * Take 
you this ring,’ (and he gave him the emblematic 
signet,) * and when you look upon it, remember, 
that not the image you see upon i, of immortal 
life and unbroken happiness, will dwell with the 
remains of kings and conquerors, but the pollut- 
ing earth-worm and the stinging scorpion.’ His 
voice had grown hoarse and broken; and he 
proceeded slowly and feebly: * Thouyh | have 
failed to profit by the lesson, thus much I have 
been taught by ZAMor.’ ” 

He never spoke again. He left for his gener- 
als, the slavery of Greece and the distraction of 
the world; to Perdiccas, a counsel by which he 
had not profited himself; to Abra, a desolate 
existence and a broken heart. And so did he 
perish at Babylon, whose boyhood had sped so 
blithely amony the hills of Macedonia, 


“BE QUIET—DO! I'LL CALL MY MOTHER.” 


As I was sitting in a wood, 
Under the oak-tree’s lealy cover, 
Musing in pleasant solitude, 
Who should come by, but Jolin, my lover: 
He preased my hand, and kissed my check: 
Then warmer growing, kissed the other; 
While 1 exclaimed, and strove to shriek, 
“ Be quiet-—do! Pil call my motker !” 


He saw my anger was sincere, 
And lovingly began to chide me; 
And wiping trom my cheek the tear, 
He sat him on the grass beside me. 
He feigned such pretty, amorous woe, 
Breathed such sweet vows one after other 
I could but smile while whispering low, 
“Be quiet—do! I'll cali my mother !" 


He talked so long, and talked so well, 
And swore he meant not to deceive me} 
I felt more griei,than I can tell, 
W hen with a kiss he ruse to leave me. 
“Oh, John !” said I, “ and must thou go! 
I love thee better than all other! 
Thereis no need to hurry so, 
I never meant tocall my mother !"' 


— 


Bevrer kit; 
of Egypt, when he wished his great obelisk 
be elevated, caused his son to be attached to '\; 
that the persons employed might feel that a life 
far more precious than their own depended 0 
their labors. So is it with che belief in the 1m 
mortality of the soul; it is not our lives only tha! 
depend on it, but the far-dearer ones of the ¢ 


‘Alexander.’ From that hour my nature has 
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NARENOR. 


A Tale. 


None are so cutions in this behall, as those old 
Romans, our mode.n Venetian, Dute!, or Frech ; 
that if two parties dearly love, the one noble, the 
other ignoble, they may not by their laws match, 
though equal otherwise in years, fortune, and educa- 
tion, and al! good affection. In Germany, exces 
they can prove their gentility by three descents, they 
scorn to match with them, A noble inan must marry 
a noble woman, a baron a baron’s danghter, a knight 
aknight’s, a gentleman a gentleman’s; asslaters sort 
their slate, s> do they degrees, and family. Burron’s 
Anatomie of Melancholy. 

In the days of fairies and necromancers, (happy 
days! there is nothing like them now !) lived a pea- 
sant of the name of Narenor, whe dwelt in a lonely 
hut in the wildest part of a wild furest in Germany. 
How he got there I cannot tell you ; his father and 
mother had been dead time out of mind, and not 
one relation had he that he knew of in the whole 
world. But what was worst of all. he was of an 
ugliness to inspire terror in all who saw him. No 
wonder that he had the forest all to himself, for wo 
to the unhappy wight who should see his ghastly 
visage peering out from the tangled branches there. 
He was sure to dream of goblins for several nights 
after; yet the savage of the Schelwer Forest, (for 
se he was called,) was of a very refined nature, and 
wished for nothing so much as to love, and to be 
loved again. I am afraid that he did not take 
proper measures to overcome the repugnance which 
his appearance caused in the female breast, and 
that his manners rather aided than softened the 
natural deformity of his person. At any rate, he 
had not the patience requisite for making himself 
agreeable, so he grew misanthropic, and wrapt 
himself up in a sort of proud despair, and in a 
wolf-skin, which did not at all improve his looks, 
But having mind, which would be fed somehow or 
other, and which could not be satisfied with the 
offals ef every-day life, he turned his thoughts to 
studies of an uncommon nature for a peasant, 
especially to magic and alchymy. The hut in 
which he lived had been before tenanted by a hermit 
of rather questionable piety, who, indeed, might 
have been Dr. Faustus himself for any thing I 
know. Narenor had found him at the last ex- 
tremity, and had received his dying injunction te 
bury his books and crucibles with him; but the 
hermit died before Narenor had made any promise 
to that effect, though I am not sure whether even 
a promise would have overcome his restless curi- 
osity to read the prohibited volumes. Many choice 
secrets he found therein; but what he most eager- 
ly,and hitherto in vain, sought for, was some 
beautifying elixir that might give him a little more 
resemblance to the human form, and afford him 
some chance of meeting with a fair partner of his 
(at present) joyless, solitary existence. One night, 
after he had combined some very powerful ingre- 
dients, and dissolved them in a crucible, as he was 
anxiously waiting for the result of his experiment, 


| a thick vapour arose from the vessel, and gradually 


condensing, took the form of the old inhabitant 
of the cettage. Narenor, while he thrilled with 
fear at the presence of a disembodied being, was 
yet full of hope that his wishes were near their 
accomplishment. He was not disappointed; the 
hermit held forth in his fleshless hand a vial full 
of a bright sparkling liquid, and thus addressed 
Narenor—* Rash, daring mortal; thou wouldst not 
obey my last command to destroy the records of an 
art, which never made me happy. I spoke in pity 
to thyself, but thy folly requires a sterner lesson. 
The wish of thy heart is granted thee. I come 
from the place of the dead to bestow on thee the 
Elixir of Beauty. Take it, but remember, that if 
eyer thou give way to anger, thy person shill re 
sume its natural unsightliness, until a fresh appli- 
cation of the elixir restore the comeliness which 
theu dost so immoderately covet.” Having thus 
spoken, the old man gave the precious phial to 
Narenor, (who seized it with transport,) and then 
melted from his view, the folds of his dark garment 
blending with the smoke from the crucible, and 
the features fading into vapour, like the fantastic 
forms seen in autumn’s evening clouds. ‘Is ita 
dream?’ said Narenor: but the phial still remained 
in his hand, and he hastened to prove the reality of 
what had passed, by an application of its contents. 
He placed himself before a large mirror of burnish- 
ed steel, which he had often used for magical pur- 
poses, and touched his face with the liquid. In- 
stantly the little red sunken eyes, that moved in 
different orbits, expanded into a large dark pair of 
hazel, which could look the same way very amica- 
bly ; the nese, if nose it could be called, that seemed 
to consist of nothing but a bunch of various colored 
tubercles, subsided into a most legitimate Grecian; 
the negro lips, which failing to hit the centre, ap- 
peared to have a particular attraction towards the 
left e:r, shrunk into a mouth which Phidias mi-ht 
have been proud tocopy. Nor did the elixir prove 
less efficacious in embellishing the whole person of 
the happy Narenor. He stood a model of manly 
grace and beauty. After the first rapture of sur- 
prise and admiration was over, he determined to 
wander forth in quest of adventures, and a lady- 
love. Accordingly, early on the following morning, 
he locked the door-of his hut, and taking with him 
nothing but a few books, a small stock of provision, 
and a change of raiment, left the cottage in quiet 
possession to the ghost of its late master. We will 
not say how often he looked at his taper leg, or 
made a mirror of the running brook, to take an 
exact inventory of his newly acquired beauties; 
we pass on to more importa matters. Just as 
twilight began to deepen the shades of the forest, 
shrieks as of a female in distress reached his ear. 
He made his way cautiously, but rapidly, to the 
spot whence the sound issued, and, screening 
himself behind the brushwood, beheld a band of 
robbers, surrounding a coach, and in the act of 
dragging from it a lady richly apparelled. She 
resisted with all her feeble strength, and shricked 
for help, but her cries grew every moment fainter 
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‘It were madness to attempt to rescue her by my | 
single arm,’ thought Narenor; but iaking advan- 
tace of his place of ambush, and the obscurity of 
evening, he called aloud in threatening terms 
changing the tone of his voice as often, and as 
much as he could, and running from side to side, 
so as to deceive the robbers into a belief that a 
considerable band was approaching to the lady’s 
rescue. The echoes were extremely kind on the 
occasion, and gave all the assistance in their power, 
doubling and redoubling the single voice of Nare- 
nor into an alarming multitude of sounds, Perhaps 
also the fairies might have something to do with 
it; but however this was, the robbers were eer- 
tainly seized with a panic, and fled, leaving the 
poor lady very uncourteously stretched on the 
ground in a swoon. Narenor hastened to raise 
her. ‘ihe terror which closed her eyes did not 
prevent her extreme beauty from being apparent 
at the first glance. Perhaps the disorder of her 
fine dark hair, contrasted with the marble whiteness 
of her complexion, heightened the effect of her 
eharms. At any rate, Narenor thought so, and 
already, while holding in his arms the fainting 
beauty, he drank deep draughts of love, or vanity. 
The lady at length recovered to a sense of her 
situation, and was profuse of acknowledgments to 
her youthful deliverer, whom her two maids, Ma- 
rien and Christine, pointed out as such by their 
valuable and rapturous expression of gratitude.— 
They were not of sufficient rank to be entitled to 
faint away; but, as all attendant damsels ought, 
they went into very becoming hysterics, and clung 
reund Narenor's neck, half crying, half laughing, 
and kissing him, but of course they did not know 
what they were about. Their mistress chid them 
very properly into a more decorous composure, and 
withdrew herself in rather a stately mauner from 
the supporting arm of Narenor, saying-—‘ The 
Countess of Ermengarde will be most happy to 
yeceive her deliverer within the walls of her own 
eastle, until she can reward him, not according to 
the extent of his services, noMher gratitude, but as 
far as lies in her pour power;’—a speech which 
Narenor interpreted in the most flattering manner, 
and intoxicated with hope and self-applause, he 
wok the offered seat in the countess’s superb car- 
riage. 
‘Tramp, tramp, across the land they ride, 
Splash, splash across—’ 
mot the sea, but whatever splashy places they 
chanced to meet with, until they arrived at a mag- 
nificent castle, with every appendage of ancient 
and feudal splendor. ‘The retainers of the countess 
thronged around her preserver with grateful accla- 
mations, and amidst universal applause Narenor 
was conducted to a gorgeous apartment, where 
lordly apparel was provided for him, and every 
luxury that could delight his proud heart. He 
seeme:! now to have nearly reached the summit of 
his wishes. A young and beautiful female, inter- 
ested in his fate, and loading him with favors—it 
was but one more step—alas, how often is that one 


and Narenor was still immersed in a succession of 
pleasures, almost too bright for reality, and yet much 
too vivid for a dream. There were tournaments, 
and feasts, and dancers in the lofty hall, in jey of 
the Countess’s happy escape from her late peril, 
and of conrse he who rescued her from that peril 
was in the very central group of the pagcantry,— 
What heart could withstand it? His name was 
harped with her’s by the minstrel at the banquet— 
her hand crowned him with flowers amid the gay 
assembly—her hand had clasped around his neck 
a gold chain worth a dukedom—and had not her 
eyes told tales? So Narenor thought. He trem- 
bled—he doubted—he almost quite believed. He 
now only sought for a favorable opportunity te 
declare his passion. Love had levelled all dis- 
tinctions in his eyes. Would it notin her's! ft 
was a lovely evening, when he was fortunate 
enough to meet with the Countess alone, in a 
bower of roses, and myrtles, leaning on her harp 
in pensive meditation, and occasionally touching 
the strings with half-wnconscious fingers. He fell 
at her feet. He ventured to interpret in his favor 
the soft abstraction in which he had found her. 
He urged his love with a lover’s ardor. She was 
silent. He grew more eloquent, when just as he 
thought that her unclosing lips would bless him 
with the confession of a mutual passion, her words 
found their way in accents of scotn and indigna- 
tion. ‘ Wretch,’ she exclaimed, (while any thing 
bat Love's tender fires darted from her eyes,) “can 
you have the boldness, the arrogance, the presump- 
tion, to talk to me of love? Was it not sufficient 
honor to rescue a Countess of the house of Ermen- 
garde from a fate which, dreadful as it was, would 
have been far preferable to an alliance with a pea- 
sant like thee? Poor man! I pity you! (and she 
laughed insultingly) the splendor with which you 
have lately been surrounded has overthrown your 
reason! You! acreature whom | took into my 
house out of charity ! You, to whom in the bounty 
of my heart, I pu to espouse my fatorite 
domestic, Marion! Go, and breathe forth your 
love tales in ker ear! I will do you the honor of 
being present at your nuptials.’ The proud soul 
of Narenor swelled even to bursting during this 
insulting speech, which he was about to return 
with one of equal bitterness—but scarcely had he 
begun, ‘ Woman, I despise thee !’ when the Coun- 
tess shrieked violently, and pressed both her hands 
before her eyes, as if to shut out some loathsome 
and terrific object, while alarm seemed to deprive 
her of the power of flight. - Narenor looked around 
for the cause of this sudden emotion, and perceiv- 
ing nothing remarkable, hastened to support the 
Countess, who again uttered a piercing shriek, 
saying, ‘ Vile sorcerer, touch me not!’ While she 
continued to call for help, Narenor became con- 
scious that, (as the hermit had forewarned him,) 
his anger had caused him to return to his original 
deformity. He now felt that net a moment was 
be lost in flying from the rage of the Countess, 
and withdrew precipitately from the arbour. He 
had scarcely passed the preeincts of the castle, 


more step, one step too far! Day succeeded day, 
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when he heard an uproar within its walls, which 
convinced him that he should soon be pursued, and 
perhaps dragged te a summary death. He con- 
trived, however, to bury himself in the forest, on 
the skirts of which the castle stood; and, after 
hearing all day the shouts of his pursuers, and 
even the rustling of the boughs, as they passed 
close to the place of his concealment, he reached 
in the course of the night his own solitary cottage, 
and flung himself, exhausted with mental, no less 
than bodily weariness, on his bed. 

Narenor was, for some days, in a state of such 
complete discouragement, and confusion of mind, 
that he thought not ef the Elixir of Beauty, and 
was indeed utterly unconscious whether his soul’s 
outer raiment was the most unsightly, or the most 
comely, among the sons of men. As, however, he 
began to recover his tranquillity, and to become 
sensible to outward forms and objects, his former 
disgust of his natural deformity recurred by de- 
grees, and at length, (with the observation that he 
inight as well, in passing the large magic mirror, 
behold a pleasing as a terrific object) he made a 
new application of the beautifying Elixir. But 
of what use, sighed he, is the perfection of these 
features, or the gracefulness of this form, without 
the great talisman of human life—riches. Fool 
that I was to imagine that poverty, in whatever 
guise, could be any thing but scorned. Oh, that I 
had the golden key, which alone can unlock all 
the treasures of happiness. Wealth can render 
even deformity endurable—but with personal en- 
dowments, such as mine, it could not fail of being 
irresistible. From this moment Narenor searched 
the volumes of the old anchorite with a new aim. 
He panted to discover that chemical secret, which 
should turn all it touched into gold. Again his 
laboratory was the scene of occupation; again his 
crucibles sent up the smoke, which alarmed the 
lonely traveller ef the forest with fancied ‘shapés 
and shadowy resemblances. Nor did he fail to in- 
vocate the former inhabitant of the cottage, who 
had shown so much superhuman power in grant- 
ing his first request. His adjurations were heard. 
One night, after the most intense labors, just as his 
hopes were raised to their highest, the crucible, in 
which his precious materials were contained, burst 
asunder—but, almost ere he could vent his anger 
and disappointment, the form of the old man rose 
from amidst the encircling vapours. ‘Still,’ he 
said, ‘QO Narenor, you require to have your wishes 
granted, to learn their fallacy. I am permitted to 
teach you the humbling lesson. Behold the stone, 
whose wondrous touch converts the baser metals 
into gold and silver. But there is a condition an- 
hexed to the precious gift. Whenever you shall 
make a wreng or dishonorable use of the money, 
which you obtain from its talismanic touch, that 
money shall return to the substance of its original 
metals,’ + Bountiful spirit,’ replied Narenor, ‘1 
accept your gift with rapture, secure that nothing 

ase or dishonorable exists in the heart of Narenor.’ 
The shadewy form vanished with a smile of inde- 
finable, yet peculiar meaning, while Narenor has- 
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tened to make trial of the virtues of the talisman. | 
They were in every respect answerable to his 
wishes. Once mure he left his humble home, full 
of hope, joy, and confidence ; at first, in disguise, 
lest he should meet any of the Countess of Ermen- 
garde’s household,—but at length throwing aside 
the poverty of his appearance, and having pur- 
chased an equipage befitting the heir of un- 
bounded wealth, he entered the city of Cronstadt 
in princely pomp and splender, Established in a 
magnificent house, er rather palace, with trains of 
servants, he drew universal attention, and nothing 
but the rich stranger was talked of, from the parlor 
to the kitchen, throughout the buzzing city. But 
the gramd object of inquiry was, ‘does bis birth 
answer to his apparent nobility of pretensions ?’— 
for the inhabitants of Cronstadt were (in those days 
at least) as nice as the Ap-Shekins in their pride of 
pedigree, and many of them could trace their ori- 
gin as high as the Pie-Adamite Sultans. ‘The old 
married ladies all said, without exception, ‘ I must 
find out who he is, before I think of him for my 
daughter ;’ and the old unmarried ladies made the 
same wise determination on their own account.— 
Dreadful would it have been to have tainted the 
blvod, which had flowed unsullied from the Pre 
adamites, with any ignoble mixture. There was 
one celebrated beauty, Lady Leonora Von Edel- 
stein, to whom Narenor had been so fortunate as 
to render a trifling service, (her coach had been 
overturned, and he had conveyed lier home in hts 
own in a state of very pretty alarm,) who was 
determined to fathom the mystery. She swore by 
her white arm and arched eyebrows, that she would 
dive into his genealogy, ‘ and then,’ she said with a 
blush to her fair confidante. ‘Lady Wilhelmina, 
if I find him worthy, he shall not find me ungrate- 
ful.’ In the mean time Narenor moved in the first 
circles, for the human heart is not proof against am... 
All eyes were upon him, ~ 
and Lady Leonvra, whose pretty oath had been 
whispered in confidence to—on the best compute - 
tion—-eight hundred and sixty-three particular 
friends. When a young and beautiful woman is 
determined to make herself agreeable, what heart 
against which the battery is «lirected can withstand 
it? Narenor was in that season of life, when as 
Milton singeth, 

‘The young blood grows | vely, and returns 

Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season.” 
Besides, he was in search of a wife, as determi 
nately as Celebs. Lady Leonora saw and triumph- 
ed in her power. Already in anticipation she heard 
the avowal tremble on his lips—already she heard 
him confess himself the chief ‘of a long line of 
noble ancestors’—already she exulted in fancy over 
the baffled malice of her friends, who began to see 
that her heart was not altogether uninterested in 
the question. Narenor, on his side, perceived that 
the Lady Leonora did not regard him with indif- 
ference, and seized the first opportunity of ascer- 
taining her sentiments more unequivocally by a 
declaration of his own. As he knelt at her feet, 
and ardently pleaded his passion, the graces of his 
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person, and the gallantry of his appearance, almost 
effaced from Leonora’s mind the recollection that 
a cloud hung over his origin, which it was her 
task to remove. ‘He must be noble,’ she thought 
within herself. ‘That mien, which seems to dig- 
nify that splendid attire—that majestic brow—he 
must be neble.’ She sighed, she looked assent— 
but ere she had confirmed it with her lips, 

* The world, and i's dread laugh 

Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn,’ 
rose to her remembrance. Again she sighed, but 
with a deeper meaning—drew back—hesitated. — 
Narenor interpreted this confusion as any thing 
but unfavorable. ‘ Why trembles my dearest Lady 
Leonora? May I—dare I hepe ? One little 
word!’ At length Lady Leonora’s voice found its 
way from behind the screen of her fan, (that grace- 
ful emblem of the female heart, so light, so airy, 
and so full of folds—but, ah, how far more easily 
opened!) and, in becoming cadences, thus it mur- 
raured, ‘I am not insensible to the honor done me 
by the most accomplished of men,—but’—‘ O crush 
not my budding hopes,’ he exclaimed, ‘ by that 
cruel monosyllable, which was only meant for the 
cold, calculating lips of age! Let me arrest on its 
very threshold the yet unuttered objection !’— 
‘ Alas,’ replied Lady Leonora, ‘ would that I could 
yield to the dictates of my heart !—But we have a 
custom here, that may not be dispensed with.— 
Each suitor must spread before the feet of his mis- 
tress the fair emblazoned roll of his armorial bear- 
ings, and the genealogical tree, whose branches 
must extend through centuries; and whose root 
must be deeply founded in years before the floed. 
Not that I doubt, (continued the fair speaker in 
softer tones) of your being able to display a long 
line of noble ancestors—but (pardon me) it has 
aot been your pleasure yet to declare your precise 
rank—and—the world, in short, the cruel, malig- 
Mant world cannot appreciate, that tenderness of 
heart, which would overlook all, but the merit of 
its ebject. (Here Lady Leonora glanced furtively 
from behind her fan.) But, goed Heaven! you 
are pale—you are ill!’ ‘A sudden dizziness; 
(Narenor with difficulty replied, and with still 
more difficulty forcing a distorted smile.) I am 
well—quite well now. Empress of my heart, you 
shall be satisfied. ‘T’o-morrow I will lay at your 
feet the tablet of my genealogy, and Leonora shall 
know that she is not solicited to unite her fate with 
the representative ef a mean or inglorious ances- 
try !’ 

* Thus spoke he, loud, 
Bu: racked with deep despair,’ 

and, with a profound obeisance, |ft the apartment. 

Now Narenor had a strong suspicion that, even 
in the virtuous town of Cronstadt, any thing was 
to be had for money, and, though he at first gave 
way to feelings of despondency, yet the comfortable 
idea soon occurred, ‘I may buy, though I have not 
a genealogy.’ So he hastened to the herald’s office, 
and begged to speak with Peter Breslau, ‘ Gurter 
King at Arms’ of that city. Mynheer Peter was 
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plump, and as red, as a crimson cushion; anda 
cushion it was, whereon care had never sat long 
er heavily enough te leave one crease or wrinkle. 
W enever he spoke, he smiled placidly, deranging 
not the smoeth expansion of his cheeks, with a 
good humored twinkle of the eye, and a courteous 
wave of the hands, which seemed to imply the ut- 
most readiness to oblige. And now he stood be- 
fore Narenor, seemingly prepared to acquiesce in 
the most impossible request that eould be made 
him. At length, finding that Narenor spoke not, 
he said, with alacrity, ‘If your Lordship will be 
pleased to step this way, I will show your Lordship 
a most beautiful piece of blazonry ; Argent on a 
cross sable, five etoiles, Or, between four lions ram- 
pant, regardant gules vulned in the shoulder, with 
a beviled spear azure. Perhaps your Lordship 
wuuld be so condescending as to give me an order 
to have your Lordship’s arms executed in a similar 
manner.’ Narenor followed his little bustling guide 
into an inner apartment, and there informed the 
astonishing Peter that he did not merely require 
his coat of arms to be emblazoned, but invented.— 
Peter was somewhat staggered ; he certainly had 
heretofore given scope te fancy in tracing the rami- 
fications of an heraldic tree, but to cause one to 
sprout forth, branch upward, bud and blossom, from 
a merely imaginary root, seemed almost beyond 
the powers of even his creative genius. He put 
his hand to his ferehead, where, for the first time, 
a wrinkle made its appearance, and mused awhile 
in wunwonted perplexity—but soon a returning ray 
ef joy serened his countenance ; he flew to an old 
iron chest in a corner of the room, and drew forth 
from its dusty depth a piece of parchment of the 
most satisfactory length, and duly adorned with 
seals and blazonries. ‘Is not your Lordship of the 
family of De Senliz! (he exclaimed.) That noble 
family has been indeed thought for many years to 
be extinct—but the cast of your countenance—all 
declares that it revives in you.’ ‘Oh, certainly’ 
(replied Narenor,) and for so happy a discovery 
allow me to present you with this purse of gold.— 
Complete the genealogy, for I am in haste, and 
concentre all the beams of its glory in the person of 
Narenor, Baron De Senliz.’ 

With this irresistible addition to bis merits, the 
newly created Baron waited upon the illustrious 
Lady Leonora. ‘ How vexed the spiteful creatures 
will be; (she thought to herself,) poor Adeline will 
die with morttfication. She, who smiled yesterday 
so bitterly with anticipated triumph!’ Then, with 
the sweetest expression of countenance, she gav¢ 
Narenor to understand that she was all his own; 
listened with an air of the most engaging modesty 
to his rapturous expressions of gratitude ; and, alter 
a good deal of very pretty and proper reluctance, 
allowed him to reduce the ante-nuptial period— 
from a year—to six months—to three months—'!0 
one month—to a fortnight—to a week—a day; 
and finally (as there was no goed reason to the 
contrary) it was settled that the marriage shou! 
take place on the following morning. (‘ Dea 


a little, ‘round, fat, oily man,’ with a visage as 


me!’ methinks I hear a gentle voice exclaim, 
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*there was not time for Lady Leonora to have her 
lace night-cap made.’ My dear girl, remember 
that Narenor wielded the magic wand of wealth, 
and he had only to wave it to make the sky rain 
lace night-caps. ) 

Fair dawned the sun on the nuptial morning, 
and shone brightly on the gay and busy streets of 
Cronstadt. The news of the wedding had spread 
like wild-fire—after Lady Leonora had communi- 
cated the intelligence to her dear friend Lady Wil- 
helmina. Bells were ringing, garlands waving, 
tapestry was hung from the windows, and white 
ribbon displayed in the utmost profusion. Narenor 
had bought the acclamations of the mob by setting 
a river of wine afloat over the town, and giving 
orders that a few score of oxen should be roasted 
whole; so the air rang with shouts; and all were 
rushing and scrambling to get a peep at the bonny 
bride, and munificent bridegroom. Lady Leonora 
was dressed in a robe of white satin, girdled with 
one broad cincture of oriental pearls. Her dark 
locks were confined by a wreath of artificial orange 
blossoms, also wrought in pearl, and nestling 
among leaves of emerald. Already had the pro- 
cession begun to wind along the flower-strewn 
streets ;—when suddenly murmurs arose from a 
a distant quarter of the crowd, and, like gathering 
thunder, rolling nearer and nearer, at length burst 
in audible sentences around the very chariot of the 
hymeneal pair. * He is an impostor—a swindler— 
a thief! Seize on him. Drag him to justice.’ In 
vain the postilions brandished their whips—in vain 
Narenor raved against the unaccountable delay.— 
The horses’ heads were seized, and the doors of 
the chariot forced open, by the enraged populace. 
Narenor soon perceived that the zeal of the mob 
was any thing but complimentary, and hastened to 
throw handfuls of money among them, as the 
huntsman tosses pieces of flesh to tce hungry 
open-mouthed pack, which seem ready to devour 
him. But for once the universal panacea failed of 
its effect. ‘It is all forged! (they cried.) We 
will have none of it!’ Entering at this critical 
juncture (as | once heard a schoolmaster say who 
happened to pay me a visit while | was at tev) 
upon the scene appeared an official band armed 
with batons of authority; who made their way 
through the yielding mob, and politely, though in 
a4 manner that there was no resisting, requested 
Narenor to give them the honor of his company. 
‘There is some mistake! There must be some 
mistake !’ sobbed Lady Leonora between the pauses 
ot her hysterical screams. ‘No, my Lady, there 
sno mistake! We are sure of our man, (replied 
the head of the police.) Come Baron—or Sir. I 
ain really very sorry to separate you from this 
Lady, but she may thank me one of these days.’ 

Along those streets throush which he had just 
passed in triumph, followed by the blessings and 
admiring acclamations of the crowd, was Narenor 
how led in infamy, pursued by the curses and 
taunts of the fickle populace—many of whom were 
asking of one another the offence of their ci-devant 
idol. ‘The place of destination was (as the reader 
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may have supposed) a court of justice, where Na- 
renor was soinewhat surprised to find himself con 
fronted with his little fat friend, Peter Breslau.— 
‘So Mynheer Breslau, (said the worshipful the 
Judge) you are ready to swear that you received 
this counterfeit money from the prisoner at the 
bar.” * Yes, your worship.’—‘ For what service on 
your part did you receive money ?’— For drawing 
up a genealogy, please your Worship.’ ‘ And the 
prisoner assured you that he was of the noble 
family of De Senliz.’ ‘Undoubtedly, my Lord— 
your Worship!’ ‘A most fraudule:t fellow, in- 
deed! (exclaimed the serene Judge.) And, pray, 
did any one see his Baronship give you the purse ?” 
‘My son, here!’ (replied Peter, pushing forward 
a little Peter, ‘the softened image of his fubsy 
sire.) ‘My good lad, (said the Judge) can you 
swear that you saw that gentleman, or person, at 
the bar, give this money to your father?’ * Yes. 
(replied the young Peter, manfully,) [ll swear I 
did!’ + A clear case, indeed ! (pursued the learn- 
ed Judge.) And, pray, Mr. Baron, what have 
you to say in your defence ?’ ‘ Nothing! (ex- 
claimed Narenor, proudly and indignantly) notb- 
ing!’ *That’s good!—And, pray, have you any 
reason to give why tke law should not pronounce, 
and execute her just sentence upon you?’ ‘ None! 
(cried Narenor, still more impatiently.) But if } 
am to be hanged—at least string up that Pete 
Breslau by the side of me; for a greater knave 
never existed.’ ‘Hold your profane tongue, wretch’ 
(replied the very reverend the Judge.) Dare\ 
to asperse an honest citizen of this honorable town 
who is above reproach. Your doom its fixed !— 
Officers, carry him away! Sce that he is safely 
lodged in the Blue Tower, for to-night. ‘T’o-mor- 
row, the law pronounces that he be hanged by his 
neck, like a common malefactor !’ 

Left alone, in chains, and in a solitary dungeon, 
Narenor gave way to all the bitterness of despair. 
The cup of happiness had been dashed from his 
lips at the very moment when he was about to 
quaff it mantling to the brim. He cursed his des- 
tiny, himself, the old man, and his fatal gift, of 
which the dishonorable use that he had been tempt- 
ed to make had reduced him to his present situa- 
tion. He now, too late, remembered the words af 
the old sage of the forest, who had warned him 
that whenever he should employ to base purposes 
the trans:nuted gold, it should return to its original 
metal. ‘Fool that I was (he exclaimed, as he 
clanked his heavy fetters along the dull-echoing 
cell.) Oh, that I had been content with my native 
deformity and obscurity! And thou, vile old man ! 
—why didst thou pamper my diseased appetites ? 
—Oh that thou wert less of a shade, and that I 
had thee here to tear thee from limb to limb ?— 
‘Narenor! you are unjust! (said the sage, who et 
that moment appeared) I gave you fair warning! 
Remember that it was only in compliance with 
your own earnest wish that I bestowed on you 
those wondrous endowments, of which you have 
made so bad a use. However, for once the condi- 
tions attached to my gifts will be of use to you—~ 
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The fit of rage in which you have just indulged 
has caused your person to resume its natural con- 
formation and when the guards appear with to- 
morrow’s dawn, to lead you forth to execution, 
they will take you for another; only be careful not 
to speak. nor even to seem to understang what is 
, spoken; imitate the gestures and behaviour of one 
bern deaf and dumb, and assume the unconscious 
gaze of harmless idiocy. ‘To-morrow, long ere this 
hour, you will be free. Farewell! ‘Though you 
are so much out of humour with me at present, I 
think that it will not be long ere you again require 
my services!’ ‘Never, never!’ exclaimed Nare- 
nor, as the old man vanished into the depths of the 
dungeon’s darkness! ‘Welcome this mis-shapen 
form, the mask of security—the herald of unamin- 
tious tranquillity? Welcome, my native poverty— 
the only true state of happiness !—the only part on 
the great theatre of life which is not all delusion 
and bitter mockery.’ 
PART II, 

All happened as the old man had foretold. In 
the morning the guards entered the prison of Na- 
renor, and seeing, as they thought, no one but a 
harmless idiot, they cried out that the wretch—the 
sorcerer, who could make bad money look like true 
coin, had evaporated through the key-hole, and had 
left this peor mis-shapen dwarf in his place. So 
he was set free immediately, with many acclama- 
tions. Once more Narenor returned to the Schel- 
wer forest. ' 

How peaceful every thing appeared, contrasted 
with the scenes through which he had lately pas- 
sed! It was morning, when he wound along the 
margin of the small lake, which embosomed its 
quiet depth in trees, about three miles distant from 
his cottage. A hill, covered with brushwood, rose 
at once from the reedy shere of the lake, and its 
shadow descended far into {fe water with all the 
clearness of reality. ~The light, thus intercepted 
ever the greater part of the lake, gleamed magically 
from behind the shadow of the hill; and (as a poet 
has expressed it) 


——F airer than all the scene 

Which smiled around, those imaged tints appear; 

As Fancy’s dreams are dearer to the heart, 

Than all that colder Truth, or Reason can impart!’ 


On one side of the lake, a rocky bank left just suffi- 
cient space for a narrow weedy path between it and 
the water. Every where else was the impenetrable 
forest. 

I suppose that every one has felt the exhilarating 
effect of the early morning air—yes, every one— 
fer the fine lady has felt it in coming home from a 
ball, just as much as a peasant in going out to his 
work. But to a person of susceptible frame 
(prompt in replying to the outward impulses of 
nature) the cool invigorating oxygen of the morn- 
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wafted more freshly, more dewily, to the nose, 
How very odd it is that nose should not do in 
poetry as well as ear. There are equally base as- 
sociations connected with both. A nose may be 
pulled, but an ear may be lost in the pillery. A 
nose—but I forbear.—To return. 

Narenor felt this intoxication of the morning air 
—so far above all that sparkling champaigne (well 
eneugh in its way) of ruby-colored claret can pro- 
duce—(which puts me in mind that I must quete a 
noble passage, to this effect, in by far the best dra- 
matic composition of the present day—John Wood- 
vil, a tragedy by Charles Lamb; most strangely 
neglected by this acute generation of eritics. 

‘ Lovel—t marvel why the poets, who, of all 
men, methinks should possess the hottest livers, 
and most empyreal fancies, should effect te see sech 
virtues in cold water. 

‘ John—Because your poet-born hath an internal 
wine, richer than lippara, or canaries, yet uncrushed 
from any grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal wine 
presses. 

* Level—What may be the name of this wine! 

‘ John—It hath as many names as qualities, It 
is denominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, 
inspiration ; but its most reyal and comprehensive 
name is Fancy. 

‘ Lovel—And where keeps he this sovereign li- 
quor. 

‘ John—Its cellars are in the brain, whence your 
true poet deriveth intoxication at will; while his 
animal spirits, catching a pride from the quality 
and neighborhood of their nuble relative, the brain 
refuse to be sustained by wines, and fermentations 
of earth. 

‘ Lovel—But is your poet-born always tipsey 
with this liquor ? 

‘ John—He hath his stoopings and reposings ; but 
his proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of 
the empyrean. 

‘ Lovel—Is your wine intellectual so exquisite’ 
Drunk with this wine intellectual, Narenor forgot 
the past, and ne longer anticipated the future. He 
felt that independent, undivided happiness, which 
is so rare in life—rare indeed as a day without 
cleud in the natural werld, is an hour of cloudles* 
atmosphere in the intellectual existence. Then 
(like Mrs. Ratcliffe’s heroines) he began to com- 
puse—no— his feelings found vent in’—-the follow- 
ing—-two lines, which were meant for the beg!*- 
ning of—a sonnet, | 
‘Youth, health, and morning, ye are thiags to make 
The heart of man bound high with ecstacy !" 

Here his ideas failed, because happiness has few 
ideas. It is rather a sensation. 

‘And why not (thus communed he with hus- 
self) make unto myself an endurable and daily hap- 
piness out of these simple clements? Why shou'J 
not the rocks, the trees, the waters, the air, the sky, 


ing air conveys positively a new sense of existenee. 
Every sound comes more sweetly upon the car— 
every object is presented more vividly to the eye— 
atid (where I net afraid of growing less poetical, I 
should say, every smell, fragrant of course) is 


the sun, and the answer to these in my own heart, 
suffice for pleasure ! 

Se mused Narenor as he slowly proceeded along 
the unfrequented, overgrown path, that conducted 
to his cottage. “Presently he heard a short, quick 
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ery of canine pleasure, and a poor wretched skele- 
ten of a dog flew to his feet, sprung up almost to a 
level with his face,—then grovelled again upon the 
ground, inviting, imploring the caress of his mas- 
ter’s hand. ‘* Poer Orra, thou odd shaggy crea- 
ture, thou shambling, scrambling, ill-mannered, 
ill-gaited animal, so regardless of all the conve- 
niences, and bienseances of society, how hast thou 
contrived to shuffle on with existenee, in thy mas- 
ter’s absence? Well, Orra, there is a living being 
to weleome me, on my return home—se I will call 
ithome. Certes, thou art not beautiful; the meeter 
comrade for ne poor dog! Ceme, and we will be 
laughed at, spurned at, and scouted together !’— 
The dog looked at him with very human eyes, as 
if comprehending all that was said, and, still whin- 
ing with uneasy joy, ran before him to the cettage. 
There every thing looked as it did, on the morning 
of his last departure. ‘The white embers were yet 
unscattered on the hearth. A book, open at a 
particular page, lay on the old oak table with three 
claws, as if he had just risen from its perusal. ‘ No, 
[have never been away! (he exclaimed.) It is 
alladream. Surely [ have walked into the forest 
and slept! And yet I could write a journal of four 
months: on such a day rode into the country—on 
such a day, played at tennis—on such another, at- 
tended Lady Leonora on the promenade, But it is 
all past, past, past.’ 

Narenor was really very happy for some days.— 
A man, who has been just geing to be hanged, and 
has escaped so little-pleasinig a ceremony, has rea- 
son to be so. He pursued his occupation as a 
weod-cutter, and rambled.to all the most coy re- 
cesses of the forest. He tried to draw his pleasures 
from the simplest source of common nature—but 
then he read still ; and still he found that 


‘Knowledge is sorrow, they who know the most, 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal trot! 
rhe tree of knowledge is not that of life.’ 


The werst of it is that he was not meant to be a 
limon. His heart was full of Auman feelings, and 
though he said to his dog, twenty times a day, 
‘Orra, [ want no other companion, than thee!’ he 
Was not at all the less pining after a reasoninz 
speech-endued being. Then came the long, long 
winter-evenings. ‘I must have some one to speak 
0, or I shall forget how to speak,’ was the thought 
that passed through his mind at length; and ‘so 
bis whole heart exhaled into one want.’ 
One day he saw a very beautiful child asleep in 
the forest. ‘The little fellow had .wandered away 
from home in search of wild flowers, and there he 
lay, with thick auburn curls peeping threugh the 
ragged hat, the glowing cheek pillowed on the 
haked chubby arm, while even in sleep he tightly 
gtasped his treasure—an enormous bunch of spring 
oWers. ‘Now if even this child could love me,’ 
thought N arenor. Gently he lifted up the boy, and 
‘issed his smooth fair forehead. ‘The child, awak- 
Ng, and seeing a face so hideous in such close con- 
lact with his own, set up a roar as loud ‘as the 
“outest pair of lungs eould enable him to execute, 
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and began to kick, scratch, and cuff most manfully. 
At this unlucky moment the mother, guided by 
the well-known sounds, came up to the scene of 
action. ‘ Monster, thou hast bewitched my child! 
Set him down this moment. Don’t touch him !— 
Don’t look at him! Thou hast an evil eye !’— 
screamed the enraged parent; at the same time 
displaying her fingers in a manner that enforced a 
shrinking of Narenor’s face. which had already 
suffered from the urchin’s vigor. Bitter, bitter 
were his thoughts, as his feet mechanically con- 
veyed him homewards, without the aid of eyes— 
for all his senses were absorbed in the one distract- 
ing feeling, ‘I am the outcast of heaven and earth.’ 
He threw himself on the ground, and a flood of 
tears convulsed his whole frame. 

This past away, and hope, the very last deserter 
from the fortress of the human heart, began to 
maintain the siege against despair more vigorously. 
‘Surely, he thought, if I once more restore my 
person to a bearable comeliness, I may find, among 
the gentler sex of my own sphere, a partner of ex- 
istence, without the fatal aid of wealth, or the ad- 
ventitious glare of rank.’ The transformation was 
soon effected, and Narenor began to join the village 
dance, and the wrestlers on the green, 

‘Where rustic eyes 

Rain’d influence, and adjudg’d the prize,’ 
amidst the envy of the men and the admiration of 
the maidens. But, Narenor was unfortunately too 
refined to endure the shock and jostle of coarse 
common natures. He saw, in humble ffe, the 
same mean motives and petty passions operating 
which he had beheld in a higher walk ef society— 
but without the wei/, which rendered the latter 
tolerable. ‘There was one girl, she wus certainly 
very beautiful; Raphael would have chosen her for 
one of his Madonnas. The same clear brown 
complexion, with a tint, like that of the pink May- 
blossom, blushing through it; the same full pouting 
lips; the same liquid hazel eye. Her figure, too, 
was fine, though somewhat unformed, (for Fimn- 
cesca was but sixteen,) and, # must be anfessed, 
(unlike those poetical creations, who have always 
native, inherent, incommunicable grace,) that there 
was a slight awkwardness, an umculsivatedness, 
(if I may be allowed the expression,) in her fine 
figure. Did this want of cultivation extend to the 
mind? Narenor, for a time, thought not Narenor 
had a vivid imagination. 
Who loves, raves—’tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 
Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds, 
Which robed our idols, and we see tov sure 


Nor worth, nor beau'y dwells from out the mind’s 


Id: al shape of such; yet still it binds 

The fatal spell; and sill it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind trom the soft Sown wiids; 

The stubborn heart, its alehymy begun, 

Seems ever near the prize,—wealthiest when Most un- 
done. 

So says the poet, whom death has now consecrated 

ameng the classics of ow: own language. Narenor 

had begun this alchyiny of the heart, and Fran- 
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cesca was adorned with all its golden product. But | 
the ground work was defective. Not but that) 
Francesca was.a very good girl :—but then she 
wanted tact, and she was—a woman. She played | 


off a few little tricks of coquetry against Narenor 
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liant. ‘ Any thing is preferable (replied Natenor) 
to this waveless calin; this desert of the mind, in 
which I have passed my late most wretched hours, 
Welcome danger, difficulty, even death itself, rather 
than that I should end my days in such a state of 


with another young peasant. Here was the un- joyless apathy. Give me the scroll.’ It was given. 


pardonable offenee. ‘The mind, the information, | 
the intellectual polish of Narenor, were as nothing | 
to the little rustic, who only sawa handsome young | 
man, where she ought to have discovered asuperior | 
order of being. (Carl was a handseme young man 
rancesca married him. 

After this, Narenor would sit for hoars im- 
moveable as a statue. When he moved, he moved 
listlessly. He seemed to have lost all that vital 
spring which makes éxésience really life. But 

* The deepest ice that ever froze, 

Can only o’er the surlace close; 

The living stream lies deep below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow,’ 

It was thus that the passion of his heart broke 
fortla from this state of apathy—‘ Fool that I was 
to imagine that wealth, or person could avail me 
without life’s chiefest talisnian—rank! With the 
three combined, [ had burst irresistibly upon the 
world ;—but now I[ am forever fettered in a condi- 
tion that [ abhor. I cannot mate myself with an 
uneducated mind; I cannot endure this round of 
monotonous labor without an object--this dull, 
ceaseless pain, which returns unshared upon my 
own heart. Betterthat I had died in the dungeons 
of Cronstadt, than that I should support this living 
death; and there is no remedy! ‘The magician’s 
art might change my form— might endow me with 
exhaustiess wealth, but to ennoble the plebeian 
bleod that flows in these vagns is beyond his power!’ 

‘ Not so!’ replied a voice, which Narenor recog- 
nized for that ef the old man, who now appeared 
befere him, with a scroll of parchment in his with- 
ered hand. All men (continued the phantom) are 
noble, if they did but knowit. Could the meanest 
peasant trace back his ancestry, he might find that 
the mean rill descended from a mighty source, some 
lustres ago—while the loftiest lord, in pursuing the 
saine process, might discover that the Nile of bis ge- 
nealogy sprang from an almost unperceptible stream. 
In short, were all things known, the hursblest might 
have cause for pride, and the proudest for humilia- 
tion. Your ancestors, Narenor, were noble not 

many centuries back. Behold the record of your 


race! But your father (honest man) was a cob- 
bier. ‘This genealogy then is so artfully managed 


that you appear to be direetly sprung from peers 
and princesses—but, if ever you attempt to make a 
wrong, or dishonorable use of it, the noble list will 
be instantly replaced by that of your immediate an- 
cestors, with your father (hone-t man) bringing up 
the rear.’ 

You shall no longer have any reason to complain 
that my gifts are imperfect. If you accept this, 
you will possess all that, in the eyes of mankind, 
constitutes perfection : yet once again, I urge you 
to take time for reflection, before you make another 


Vienna was the wider theatre, which Narenor 
now chose, for the display of his varied qualifica- 
tions. The genealogy was handed about, in con- 
fidence, among a few particular friends; and this, 
combined with the attractions of a handsome per- 
son, a magnificent hotel, and a boundless profusion 
of expenditure, arguing a boundless possession of 
wealth, was irresistible. Narener was feted beyond 
measure, and was made the indispensable of 
every distinguished party. Narenor was in search 
of a wife, and it was his object to see as many 
high-born dames as were to be seen in Vienna.— 
‘here was a beautiful widow, the Baroness Ru- 
dolpha di Hormuth, who shone superior among the 
ladies of Vienna, 


. Velut inter ignes 
Luna minores,’ 
She was, I know not precisely of what age, but she 
looked only five and twenty. Her beauty was of 
a very voluptuous and remarkable kind—what the 
French call epanoui ; there was an easy negligence 
—an air of abandon—in her figure, that admirably 
accorded with the ‘eyes’ blue languish, and the 
golden hair.’ Indeed, there was something alte- 
gether Circassian in her form and face. ‘The large 
lids fell droopingly over those full blue eyes, whica 
seemed always to unveil themselves with a tender 
reluctance. ‘The profuse, luxuriant, redundant hait 
appeared to baffle every knot and braid that would 
Lave confined it, and gathered towards the top 0! 
the head, fell again, with graceful ease, upon the 
polished shoulder. Her movements in the dance 
corres, onded with the character of her beauty. She 
did not ‘trip upon the light fantastic toe,’ but, like 
the Queen of Pleasures in Gray’s Progress of Poesy, 


‘With arins sublime, that floa: upon the air, 
[n gliding staie, she won her easy way.’ 


And did the mind fulfil the promise of the face'— 
Pity it was, that so fair a casket should have ¢- 
closed a poison! but so it was. ‘I'he eharacter 0! 
the Baroness may be summoned up in a few words: 
she was a bad, ill-tempered, artful woman. By means 
of the last qualification she contrived to couceal the 
two first, from all but-—her maid—-and her hus 
band (for such it may have been conjectured, he 
renor became.) Her previous histery may 3 
soon be told. At the age of fifteen, she had 
luntarily married the Baron de Hormuth, who - 
old, infirm, aud rich. But, unlike most doting old 
men, the Baron could see, and judge tor himself.— 
Either Rudolpha’s art was not yet perfeeted, or het 
temper not sufficiently under the control of pt 
dence—for she failed most ingloriously in her pre 
object-—-to keep him in good kuimotr, till he “ee 
He left her a handsome jointure certainly, but - 
bulk of bis immense fortune was bequeathed to hie 


trial o' endowments as perilous as they are bril- 


nephews and nieces. his very circursta 
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which one would have thought must have been her 
ruin in the eyes of the world, she made use« ef to 
throw an additional lustre around her name.— 
Through her suggestions it was that the Baron 
had done justice to his relations. This was uni- 
versally believed, for the lawyer who drew up the 
will had said so. (N. B. The lawyer had nothing 
further to hope from the side of the relations, who 
already had every thing in their own power.)— 
From the moment that the Bareness saw Narenor, 
she resolved to throw out her lures for him. He 
had not enly rank and wealth, but, as far as & cold 
hearted woman's affections could be engaged, his 
person was by no means unpleasing to her. This 
time there was no ‘ just eause er impediment’ in 
the way of Narener’s felicity. Settlements were 
made, investments endorsed—- the genealogy blazed 
upon its snowy parchment—‘ Merrily, merrily, rang 
the bells’ and gratulating crowds poured in, to pay 
their bridal visitst o the happy pair. 
‘But moral! pleasure, what art thuu in sootk ? 
The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.’ 

This last line is also admirably adapted to express 
the character of the Baroness: she was ‘the tor- 
rent’s smoothneas, ere it dash below.’ The first 
time that Narenor heard the muttering of the cata- 
ract from afar, he was astonished, he was uneasy ; 
bnt when the whole collected force met his ear, he 
was overwhelmed. It is said that they who live 
near the falls of Niagara become deaf from the 
continual roar of waters. Ah happy, if the shock 
of matri:nonial violence could have the same eflect ! 


The Baroness had unfortunately a very sharp voice, | 


which, before company, was carefully repressed, 
and sounded almost harmoniously from its very 
piano tones. As I have said before, her whole 
manner and appearance was languishing; but every 
thing like ianguor wholly disappeared in a conjugal 
late-a-tete. She then seemed determined to indem- 
nify herself for the constraint, which she had so 
painfully practised in the world. If there be any 
thing more especially startling, and in its effect, 
disgusting, it is to hear a disagreeable voice pro- 
wed from alovely mouth. Madame de Genlis has 
i story entitled Le Charme de la Voix,in which a 
plain girl, with a sweet voice, carries off the heart 
of the hero from a beautiful girl with a dissonant 
‘oice. [confess myself to be of her opinion. A 
‘Weel voice is ‘a most excellent thing in woman :’ 
but of all irritating things, the most irritating is to 
‘ar one’s name called upon in sharp exalted tones 
from one end of the house to the other, seeming, 
like the shrill, ear-piercing fife, to ‘ play the prelude 
to dispute.’ -Narenor had frequently this gratifica- 
“8 3 He was obliged to have recourse to the 
antifying elixir at least twenty times a day, and 
0 fly precipitately from the presence of the Baron- 
a lest his secret should be discovered. But, even 
a did not avail him, for the indefatigable Ru- 
Yolpha followed him one day to his retreat, and, 
— use of that convenient aperture—a key-hole 
. rege her beloved spouse in all his native de- 
ity, witnessed the application of the elixir, and 
‘s Testoration to ‘the human face divine.’ Now, 


the Baroness herself was indifferently well versed 
in magic; therefore she did not shriek out, or fall 
into fits, but quietly descended the stairs, in the 
pleasing persuasion that she was married either to 
a sorcerer, or to one who had sold himself— for a 
consideration’-—to the powers of darkness. Never- 
theless, she felt a degree of exultation in the 
thought, that he was new in her power. She was 
at least in possession of his secret; and first she 
resolved to torment him a little by dark hints and 
startling allusions. Accordingly, placing herself 
before the glass one day, she pretended to look 
pensively at her own lovely image, heaved a sigh, 
and said, ‘I begin to grow very old: you did not 
know how old I was when you married me. Posi- 
tively I do see a wrinkle. Could you not invent 
for me some wash or lotion that would make me 
grow young and handsome again?’ Narenor 
started; he well knew that the Baroness said iew 
things without a meaning, especially out-o*the- 
way things. She was consummate mistress of the 
masked-battery, that most ingenious method of 
termenting which forbids reprisals, because to re- 
criminate would be to ‘own the wound. Again, 
on another occasion, the Baroness observed, ‘how 
very ugly it makes one look to put oneself in a 
passion : therefore | endeavor always {to preserve 
my temper.’ And so she did, as long as such a 
method of proceeding was the most likely means 
of exasperating her opponent. At another time, 
she appeared to be attentively stud)ing a. huge 
folio, which half-closing, and looking up abstract- 
edly, she thus began, ‘do you know, my dear, I 
have been reading the very shocking history of Dr. 
Faustus! How very dreadful it was of him (was 
it not?) to sell himself to the devil! And it says, 
too, that he signed the contract with his own blood ! 
How horrible! Do you think such things have 
ever really happened? To be sure, he gained 
every earthly advant.ge. Do you think he was an 
ugly man before ke bartered his precious seul !— 
because, you know, it says that he was to be young 
and handsome till he died; so I suppose he was 
naturally very plain; perhaps a little deformed :— 
why not?’ In this manner the Baroness made 
Narenor perfectly aware that she knew of his oc- 
casional transformations ;--yet she so managed 
that he could never come to an explanation with 
her on the subject. This she kept as a dempier 
resource. At length, Narenor one day, with: as 
much calmness as he could command, proposed 
separate board and maintenance. ‘he Baroness 
was resolved that such a measure should never 
take place; for character was her idol; and she 
contrived to maintain, in the eyes of the world, the 
reputation of a most exemplary wife. She told 
him, then, that, if he said another word en the 
subject, she would denounce him as a wretch, who 
practised forbidden arts; and she also dropped a 
hint, tending to caution him in what manner he 
would speak of her to others. Now was Narenor 
indeed most wretched. Look which way he would, 
he saw no means of escape from the miseries of his 
present situation; he was bound in inextricable 
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fetters. How willingly would he now have forgone 
those extrinsic advantages, for the mere sake of 
which the partner of his life had bound her lot with 
his! How sadly did he now recognise the just- 
ness of those warnings which the old man of the 
forest had addressed to him. But how vainly tor- 
turing is that voice, 
* Which cries, warn'd thee, when the deed is o’er.’ 
There is a certain point of suffering beyond 
which the human mind will resort to any desperate 
remedy, or even to any thing that promises a change 
ef place, or circumstance. ‘ Farthest from the fatal 
spot is best,’ is the genuine language of impatient 
wretchedness. ‘To this pitch was Narenor wrought 
up. He determined to fly from Vienna, and from 
his wife. His escape was easily effected because 
it had not been foreseen, and he reached the little 
village of in safety. ‘There was something 
in the peaceful appearance of this spot peculiarly 
inviting to the harassed, and storm-tossed voyager 
of the tempestuous ocean of life. It was approach- 
ed by no regular track of human commerce or 
traffic, being bounded on the most accessible side 
by a thick forest, and on every other by lofty hills 
of every varied form and aspect. A small silver 


lake reflected the white walls of the village in its 
unruffied bosem, A chapel, surmounted by aeross, 
seemed to preside over the humble dwellings be- 
neath it, occupying the most elevated station in 


the valley, as if to invite the weary from afar, pro- 
claiming, ‘ Religion is the guardian of the quiet, 
that reigns here ; religion embraces all this spot in 
her venerable arms.’ A little below the chapel, on 
a circular mound, or platform, that commanded a 
delicious view of the lake, the forest, and the sum- 
mits of faint blue hills beygnd, was the minister’s 
house, whose simple white-washed walls and rose- 
encircled porch were perfectly in unison with the 
character of the surrounding scenery. ‘ Here then,’ 
said Narenor, ‘I wili hope to find as much peace 
as can remain unto asoul that has been so agitated 
as mine. I no longer ask for happiness ;—rest, 
rest is all that | pray for from my inmost heart!’ 
And thus it is with men! ‘They ‘labor for peace, 
and, when it is attained they call it stagnation.— 
Ag iin, they ‘ make ready unto the battle ;—again, 
they sigh for repose ;—and so life passes. But the 
thirst with which Narenor panted for rest was, in 
this case, the effect of bodily disease as well as of 
the mind’s fever. The wrought-up energies can- 
not suddenly subdue without a shock to the frame, 
similar (in kind) to that which is felt on first falling 
te sleep after long fatigue, when a person starts up 
with a sensation of falling down a precipice. Not 
long after Narenor had taken possession of an 
apartment in a small neat cottage, occupied by a 
kind-hearted old couple, he was unable to rise from 
his bed, and soon, in the delirium of sickness, he 
lost all consciousuess of what was passing around 
him. Qn the first day, when his recollection re- 
turned, he heard the voices of two persons near his 
bed. ‘They were conversing very gently ; yet he 
could distinguish that the sweet low tones of one 


were very different from the aged pipe of the other, , 
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who was his good old hostess. The sweet low 
voice said, * you know, Maude, it will be quite im- 
proper for me to come into his room when he gets 
better. The delirium will soon be over, and then, 
peor fellow, | must not bring on a worse sort of 
delirium by making him fall in love with me. De 
you know, Maude, I have ha'f lost my heart. He 
really must be very handsome when he is well,’— 
‘Dear Miss, (replied Maude,) it would be very un- 
kind in you to leave him just as he is getting bet. 
ter. It might bring on the fever again; because, 
you know, he would only take his physic out of 
your pretty hands, though he did fancy you were 
an angel! Lord bless your sweet face, no wonder!’ 

He will wonder, I think, when he gets well, if 
he should ever know of it (replied the softly-laugh- 
ing girl.) Ian angel! an angel, with a turn up 
nose! more like one of the cherubs over the altar! 
Dear Maude, I often think what an ugly eld woman 
I shall make—not like you with yeur Roman face: 
such noses are not to be seen now-a-days, Oh, do 
imagine me with spectacles on! lend me yours, 
just to show you how I shall‘look ;—-and she rose 
to adjust them at the glass. By this movement, 
Narenor obtained a view of the speaker, through a 
fortunate aperture in the curtain. There she stood, 
a slight girl, rather under the middle size ; her age 
might be abuut eighteen—dark glossy curls escaped 
from a large cottage bonnet, from underneath which 
peered an arch countenance, which was not beauti- 
ful, if beauty eonsist in feature, but which was truly 
beautiful if beauty consist in expression. Her 
large dark eyes ha: a diamond spark in them: ker 
complexion was ri h with youth, and health, and 
her laughing-lip ha jeloquent bloed in it. Figure 
to yourself this swcet infantine face, trying with 
all its might to look like an old woman! There 
she stood—pursing up her pretty mouth, putting 
forward her dimpled chin, and half-shutting her 
radiant eyes behind Maude’s spectacles. But ma 
1.9ment (whether it was that she detected the gaze 
of Narenor with more speculation in it than it had 
lately displayed) she ran out of the room, saying, 
‘well, I must go, or I shall be too late to make tea 
for my dear uncle.’ 

And was the medicine again presented by the 
same fair hand? It was not. But this circulr 
stance, far from retarding the recovery of Narenot, 
accelerated it, by the impatience it produced once 
mere to behold* the lovely vision, which at ume 
seemed almost to hover on the verge of the unsub- 
stantial creations of his delirium: but Maude hae 
assured him that the fair form was real flesh an 
blood, that it had a human frame, and an actus 
living uncle. The name was Ernestine : the 
uncle was Mr. De Villac, minister of the village, 
who lived in that pretty white-washed cottage 
the mount. I am afraid to describe 50 hacknied § 
theme for description as a good, pious, old-ish cle" 
gyman. Let the reader, then, imagine something 
less sentimental than La Roche, and rather le 
simple (in one sense) than the Vicar of Wakefield: 
in short, a plain, honest man, religious, and — 
ble, well-informed, and cheerful. I have, alas: as 
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pathetic tale to tell of blighted affections, or of a 
wife lost soon after the birth of the first innocent 
pledge of connubial love: nor can I interest my 
readers’ feelings by telling them what delicate 
health Mr. De Villac had; he was always well— 
had never been unhappy——and was an old bachelor. 
| will not affirm that he had never been, or fancied 
himself, in love; but certain it is that he was none 
the worse for it, if he had. Ernestine was his bro- 
ther’s only child; her father and mother were both 
dead; and, therefore, she lived with her nearest 
surviving relative, whom she dearly loved, and by 
whom she was as dearly loved again. She was 
his little kind nurse for his sick poor, and his sweet 
lady Bountiful for the needy, and his pretty school- 
inistress for the chubby children. And so she had 
found out Narenor, who, as a friendless stranger, 
had double claims upon her kindness, and had vi- 
sited him in his illness, As soon as he could walk 
he bent his steps to Mr. De Villac’s: common 
gratitude required this. Gratitudeto Maude weuld 
have been all very well; but gratitude to a young 
and lovely woman is (as every body knows) a dan- 
gerous thing, O Narenor! I tremble for you! Re- 
member that you have a wife ! 

Ernestine was not at all sorry to see her patient, 
who now began to justify her encomium upon his 
looks. She showed him her birds, her flowers, her 
drawing, with all the innocent delight of a young 
creature, who has for the first time found something 
better than all these. ‘There was peculiar danger 
for Narenor in the manner of Ernestine towards 
him. The utter absence of all art, or affectatioa— 
the ease, the unconsciousness, with which she ad- 
dressed him—formed a more effectual veil to the 
peril, than the most studied reserve could have 
done. In the gaiety of her heart, she would rally 
Narenor most unmercifully whenever she could 
find occasion, and laugh at him so sincerely, that 
(while he himself became every hour more and 
more fascinated with the lively girl) he never would 
have dreamed of becoming an object of tender in- 
rest to her. The grand subject of her raillerv 
was the awkwardness with which Narenor climbed 
her native hills ; while she, as if endued unto them, 
lew, like a wild gazelle, from steep to steep, and 
fequently, having gained some point of vantage, 
would stand, moeking at his snail-like progress, and 
"aving to him triumphantly with her hat, while 
her uncovered locks were shaken sportively in the 
Mountain breeze. Yet Ernestine began to show 
marks of attachment, which, to a less inexperienced 
tye than Narenor’s, would have been indubitable. 


| As long as they were in the free open air, where 


she could dart away from him, like a bird, and re- 
turn at her pleasure, and where every object sup- 
plied matter for conversation, her manner was 
Wholly unembarrassed : but, alone with him in a 
oom, surrounded by four impenetrable walls, she 
ane sunk into unusual silence, and seemed to 
oy him a sert of deference and respect, as if 
"iy Only she betrayed her real opinion of him.— 
ut the moment Mr, De Villac entered the apart- 
nent, it was again, ‘who cares what you say ? 


‘Go along you fright!’ ‘Here, come and hold 
my silk forme! Awkward! Fidelin would hold 
it better! Here, Fidelin, my dear dog, come and 
teach this man how to hold it!’ 

‘She despises me, (thought Narenor to himself 
one day,) and therefore she can never love me.— 
But I may worship her from a distance, and sun 
myself beneath her eyes, without a thought or wish 
beyond the happiness wf her presence.’ 

All this is very well for a time; but poor humar 
nature will get tired of living upon looks, and 
being dieted upon smiles. And what was Mr. De 
Villae about all this while? He was visiting the 
siek, and compesing his sermons; ard, being as 
poor a novice in affairs of the heart as Narenor, 
thought, whenever he saw the young people to- 
gether, that his dear Ernestine was very hard upon 
the poor young man ; and sometimes he weuld give 
her a little lecture upon good manners, and be- 


'gseech her to treat his visiter with somewhat more 


consideration. 

Ove summer evening, Ernestine teld Narenor 
that she was going to practice a little air which he 
had taught her, on the guitar, in her bower. ‘It 
will sound so well in the still calm evening, (she 
said,) and besides it will be so romantic ;——-and you 
love a little romance.’ Narenor accompanied her 
to the bower. {[t was in a little dell between Mr. 
De Villac’s house and the church, and commanded 
a view of a fall of water, just far enough distant te 
blend its murmurs soothingly with musi¢ in the 
bower. Ernestine ran over the chords lightly, and, 
in a fresh, clear, gushing sort of voice, thus began, 


‘] envy thee, thou careless wiad, 
So light, so wild thy wandering, 
Thon hast no earthly charm to bind 
One fetter on thine airy wing ; 

I envy thee thou careless wind ! 


The flower’s first sigh of blossoming, 

The harp’s soft note, the woodlark’s song, 
All unto thee their treasures bring, 

All to thy fairy reign belong ; 
I envy thee, theu careless wind ! 


Thy jocund wing o’er ocean roves, 
And echo to the sea-maid’s lay ; 
Then over rose and orange groves, 
Thy fragrant breath exhales away ; 
I envy thee, thou careless wind!’ 


‘ Yes, I do indeed envy thee !’ said Narenor, half 
involuntarily. ‘Come, good, new, do not be pen 
sive, (returned Ernestine, laughing,) or I shall run 
away from you and leave you to write a sonnet to 
the rising moon.’ There was somethi:g in the 
gaiety of Ernestine, at this moment, which jarred 
disagrceably with the feelings of Narenor. <I 
would that you could be serious fer a few minutes, 
(he said,) I am rot happy, indeed I am not! I 
have no friend but you, and perhaps I may be soon 
obliged to leave you, my only friend. If I goaway, 
dear Ernestine, will you sometimes play that song 


I taught you!’ Ernestine answered not. He look- 
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ed at her; her head was bent down and averted.— 
He was conscious that she was weeping. 

The next morning Narener waited on Mr. De 
Villac to ask the hand of Ernestine. 

What! with a wife still living? 

Evenso! After having debated with himself all 
night, he had at length pronoanced a divorce in 
foro conscientiz, sophistry sitting umpire in the 
gewn and whig ef conscience. The baroness, he 
argued, had broken all her marriage vows of leving, 
honoring, and obeying. With her he could not 
live—yet he could not obtain a legal divorce ;— 
and was he to pass the remainder of his days wife- 
less--a widewer, yet forbidden to marry! He 
snatched up his hat, and went to Mr. De Villac’s. 

The first questions which that gentleman asked, 
on being solicited for the hand of his niece, were 
pertinent enough. ‘ Of what family are you, and 
what fortune can you ensure to Ernestine? ‘I 
am the only one surviving of a noble family :’ re- 
plied Narenor--(he had so long been accustomed 
to consider himself in that light!) ‘ My fertune is 
chiefly in specie. One voucher for myself I have 
brought with me—my genealogy, duly drawn out 
and emblazoned; and he unfolded the glittering 
scroll, rich with verrailion, azure, and gold. ‘ You 
need not give yourself the trouble, (said Mr. De 
Villac, putting back his hand) I have much confi- 
dence in you—but stop! what is this ? Son of 
cobbler! hum—hum--tinker! What is all this! 
Do you mean to mock me, sir? Sir, let me tell 
you, that, though I am only a poor minister, my 
descent is unblemi-hed! I am not to be imposed 
upon by tawdry letters; though perhaps you flat- 
tered yourself that I should pass over them (as in- 
deed I nearly had) withou®inspection, I weuld 
advise you to withdraw, and not te insult an honest 
family any longer by your presence!’ While Na- 
renor stammered, hesitated, and was ready to expire 
with shame, a voice——a not-to-be-mistaken voice— 
reached his ear from without, and rooted him to 
the ground like a statue.—* Where is my lord! (it 
said) Where is my dearest husband! Conduct 
me instantly to him!’ The door flew widely open, 
and the baroness Rudolpha appeared, leaning most 
becomingly on a female attendant. She swam 
across the apartment with easy grace, and half sunk 
inte the passive arms of Narenor. Mr. De Villac 
now addressed the baroness: ‘ Is this gent!eman, 
madam, really your husband?’ ‘I have the hap- 
piness to call him so,’ she replied with fascinating 
sweetness ;—-then turning to Narener, ‘ my dear, 
will you not own your poor wife?’ Narenor was 
silent. ‘Consummate villain!’ exclaimed Mr. De 
Villac. At this moment, a sweet face looked in 
through the half-unclosed door. ‘Is not the con- 
ference over yet !—But who are all these ?’ ‘ Come 
in Ernestine, my dearest child!’ said Mr. De Vil- 
lac. ‘ You have had a most wonderful escape from 
the greatest wretch that ever breathed. Look at 
him! He cannot speak a word. What! quite 
dumb! Nay, then, must speak for you! In the 
first place, he has insulted me with a ridiculous 
genealogy. In the next, my dear, that lady is his 


wife! That is all!’ Ernestine did not faint but 
she became dreadfully pale. She pressed her heart 
a moment, as if for breath, and then turning to 
Narenor, said, ‘is this true?’ He dew to her he 
fell at her feet, he caught her hand, ‘oh hear me! 
but for ene moment! I will explain—.’ Again the 
door opened—and a tall, dark, sinister-looking man 
stood before them. ‘Where is my wife?’ ey. 
claimed the portentous stranger. ‘I am assured 
that she is here. Long, long has been my search 
for her, and weary and toilsome has been the way, 
But revenge thinks only of the last step, that leads 
it to its purpose.’ The attention of the party was 
now drawn to the Bareness Rudolpha, who cried 
out in the real accents of distress, ‘oh save me 
from him!’ and immediately fell senseless to the 
ground. ‘ Nothing can save thee from me now" 
said the dark-browed stranger, as he stood, with 
folded arras, contemplating the prostrate form of 
the baroness, with looks of intense malice, and 
gloomy exultation. ‘She is mine! and all the 
world cannot take her from me! She married me 
because she thought me rich ;—she left me because 
she found me poor. But the despised Conrade has 
tracked bis victim. ‘Come! No more ef this 
weakness! You must away with me!’ ‘ Never, 
never!’ cried the reviving baroness; ‘ This is my 
husband! Narenor, you will protect me! Na- 
renor did not look as if he would protect her— 
‘But who can bring witness that I am your wife" 
said Rudolpha to Conrade. ‘I can!’ exclaimeds 
voice whose unearthly and sepulchral tones did not 
proceed from any one present. All started, and 
looked round. In a dusky recess at the lower end 
of the apartnient was seen a shadowy figure, which 
Narenoer instantly recognised for that of the old 
man of the forest. By degrees, a lambent ligit 
illuminated the form, and at length the counter 
ance, pale and venerable, was distinctly beheld— 
Then it was that Ernestine rushed forward, and, 
flinging herself before the plantom, exclaimed, 
‘my father! oh speak to me!’ ‘ Ernestine, (te 
turned the vision,) my daughter ! solicitude for thy 
happiness has summoned me from the grave. At 
tend, while I explain all that at present seems my* 
terious. After the death of her first husband, the 
adventurer Conrade, by artfully counter/eiting 
wealth and rank, obtained the hand of the Barou 
ess Rudolpha. On discovering the cheat, she fled 
from him, and employed measures to have him 
buried in the mines of Idria. She then most um 
lawfully married Narenor. But in his destiny! 
have interested myself. I saw in him the elemen¥ 
of good becoming, from the agency of ungovel ned 
passions, the ministers of evil. By leading hia 
through a series of adventures, I have endeave! 

to give him lessons suited to his mind’s diseas¢— 
By nature deformed, I have embellished his pe 
In fortune poor, I have enriched him. By desc 
unillustrious, I have ennobled him. Have these 
things made him happy ? Yet, fear not, Ernestit 
to bestow on him thy affections. Thy father hiasel 

sanctions it. The clay that is must carefully 
pered, will make the finest porcelain. 
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‘But first, Narenor, I must impose on thee a pen- 
ance for having dared to effect my daughter’s hand, 
while thine was, as thou didst think, bound to an- 
ether. Return to thy native defermity, and only 
recover the graces of thy present form, in propor- 
tion as thy mind becemes the temple of well-order- 
ed thoughts, and harmonious passiens. When that 
is the case, Ernestine shall be yours. 

‘To Rudolpha and Conrade, I can assign ne 
greater punishment than that of living together.— 
Unhappy couple, depart! 

‘Narenor, retire to the Shelwer forest, and there 
pass the time of thy probation ! 

‘Scatter the elixir to the winds—cast away the 
philosopher’s stone, and burn the genealogy.’ 

Let the curtain drop. 


— 


THE BLIND NEGRO COM \UNICANT. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


The Saviour’s feast was spread. Group after group, 
From Zion’s scatteriag band, now silent throng’d 
Around the Sacred table, glad to pay, 

(As far as sinful erring men can p»y) 

Their debt o! gratitude, and share anew 

The plain memorials of his dying love. 

All ranks were gathe:’dthere. Tne rich and poor; 
The ignorant and wise; the tear-wet soul, 

And the glad spirit yet in sunshine clad; 

All, with their many hopes and cares and griefs, 
Sought, quiet and unmarked, their ’customed place, 
And still at the full banquet there was room.— 

It wasa solemn season ; and I sat 

Wrapt in a cloud of thought, until a slow 

And ineasured fvotstep fell upon my ear: 

And when I turned to look, an aged man 

Of three score years and ten, appeared to view, 

It was the blind Communicant! He came, 

Led by a friendly hand, and tovk his place, 

Nearest the table with a reverend air, 

As if he felt the spot was holy ground— 

There was a pe: feet hush !—The hour was come! 
The symbols were disclosed, and soon there rose 
The sweet tones of the shepherd of his flock, 
Te.ling once more the story of the Cross ; 

And as he spoke in sympathy I gazed 

Upon the blind old pilgrim by my side. 

The sight was touching! As the Pastor taught 
In accen's wl! subdued how Jesus bore 

The flight of friends, the stern denial vow, 

The spear, the thorns, the agonizing cross, 

With want, shame, persecution, torture, death, 
The old man shouk, convalsed; his ebon brow - 
Grew pallid in its hue; a few big tears 

Ran trickling down his cheek, and from his lip, 
Methougnht there came the words’ * Lord, is it I?’ 
But when there stole upon each listening ear 

And throbbing heart, that prayer of matchless love 
That tvpe and wate 1-wor:l for all after prayer, 
‘Father forgive them ?’ then he c'asped his hands 
And = " hoary head upon his breast, 


| youth into the traps of love ! Burwon 


Wept, even as a weaned child might weep. 

There was a change! ‘The bread and wine were 
brought, 

He wiped the gushing drops from his thin cheek, 

Bowed solemnly—received them both—thea paused, 

—Till raising his dull eyeballs up to heaven, 

As asking for a blessing upon the rite, 

He broke the bread, received the goblet close 

Within his withered hands: restored it safe : 

Then while a peacetul smile illumed his face, 

Sank back as in an ecstacy of bliss. 

The parting hymn was sung, and oft I paused, 

And stopped to listen, as the old man’s voice, 

Broken and shrill, saught to mingie in 

With modulated tones, and though his lip 

Utter’d no music, yet I joyed to know 

The /eart was all-linked melody within. 

Christ’s seal was stamped anew upon each soul ; 

The solemn rite was finished, and the band, 

Warmed to each kindly touch of human love, 

Moved, full of thoughttul cheerfulness along 

The quiet church-yard, where gay sunbeams danced 

On the white marble tombs, and brigit flowers made 

A pleasant home for death ; wh.le "mongst them all 

The blind Communicant went groping on, 

Along his midnight path. ‘The sight was sad !— 

My heart yearned for sim—and I longed for power 

‘Tosay as the di-ciple said of old, 

‘Blind man! receive thy sight,’ and in the might 

Of strong compassion, I could e’en, methought, 

Have entered his dark prison-house awhile, 

And let him gaze, in turn, on the blue skies 

And the glad sunshine, and the laughing earth. 

But soon | own’d a sense of higher things, 

And in the heart’s soft dialect J said, 

‘(ld soldier of the Cress, ‘tis well with thee! 

Thy warfare is nigh finished ; and though earth 

Be but an utter blank, yet soon thon’lt gaze 

On that bright country where thy God shall be 

The never setting Sun ; and Christ, thy Lord, 

Will !ead thee through green pastures, where the stil! 

And living waters play—And though thou art 

A creature lenely and unprized by men, 


Yet thou may’st standa Prince *mongst Princes 
when 


The King makes up his jewels! uM. i. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Dress.—Why do women array themselves in 
such fantastical dresses and quaint devices— 
with gold. with silver, coronets, pedants, brace- 
lets, ear-rings, chains, guales, wigs, painted 
faces. bodkins, setting-sticks, cork, whalebone, 
and whatsoever else Africa, Asia and America 
can preduce—flaying their faces to produce the 
fresher complexion of a new skin and using 
more time in dressing than Cesar took in mar- 
shalling his army; but that, like cunning Fal- 
coners, they wish to spread false lures, tocatch 
unwary larks, and lead, by their gaudy baits and 
meretricious charms, the minds of inexperienced 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


The cut accompanying this article is kindly 
ioaned us by Messrs, Fowrrenr & Brevoort, of 
the Phrenological Atheneum, 210 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

The term phrenology is derived from two Greek 
words, which signify a discourse on the mind, it is 
used to designate a science first systematically ex- 
plained by Dr. Gall under the title of Craniology. 
To develope the principles of this new science, a 
knowledge of the formation ard fusctions of the 
nervous system, and especially that portion of it 
enclosed by the skull, is necessary. ‘The science 
itself preposes to treat of the faculties of the human 
mind, and the organs through which they are mani- 
fested, and it doves not confer the power to predict 
their action. 
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and shooting out like rays through the cerebral 
mass. The variety ef functions is shown by an 
equal diversity in form and celor. The organs of 
the brain are double, being situated in either hemis- 
phere, unless where the specific organ is destined 
to unite all its activity in a common consciousness, 
Those which are found in all animals furnished 
with a brain are placed at the base of the skull, but 
when more noble faculties exist, these are found in 
the upper and outer parts of the skull. The con- 
figuration of the bones is determined by the sur- 
face of the brain, and they are composed of two 
distinct lamina, with a delicate net-like structure 
interposed between them. 

Accurate observations have shown that particular 
elevations of the skull imdicate a greater develop- 
ment of the faculties under these protuberances, 
but that were they are all in harmony there are no 
elevations, but an even arch. The examination of 


It is assumed that the brain is the organ by which | men in different situations, with peculiar disposi- 


the mind of man exerts its faculties, but that it Is | tions; comparative anatomy regarded with refe- 
not active im all its parts, in every act of thinking. | rence to the faculties by which animals are distin- 
Every sense and organ of motion is presumed to | guished; the observation of persons «‘iseased inthe 
have a particular set of nerves as the means of mind, or those injured by external wounds; ex- 
their operation, and consequently every function of periments on animals by wounding or destroying 
mind essentially differing frem others must have a | the brain are the sources whence are derived the 
separate part of the brain for its organ, and with- | facts on which the science of phrenology rests for 
out which it cannot exist. T’be strength and size | the demonstration of its principles. From time 
of the nerve is in proportion to the power of aetton immemorial, it has been known that men are born 
appropriate to the organ. _with different facultics of intellect, and also with 

The brain has in gener | been considered as the | different moral propensities, and this not only as 


ergan of thinking, but this is a term which em- 
braces a great variety of intellectual phenomena, 
and the organ itself is very complicate in its struc- 
ture. Gall was therefore induced to consider more 


respects individuals, but entire nations. The only 
object proposed by the phrenologist is to discover 
the organic cause of this distinction; he does not 
in any case assert these dispositions cannot be 


ininutely the structure of the brain, and to cou-| overcome, but he does affirm that it requires greater 


siler apart those divisions of structure, which are | efforts in some to vanquish them, than in others, 
anatomically shewn to be distinct. The human | It is the inclination toward the exercise of certain 
brain is more complex than that of any other ani-! functions in preference to others which act with 
mal, not only uniting all those organs which are less force, and not their absolute and uncontrolled 
found alone in them, but possessing others which | existence which the science seeks to explain. It 
are peculiar, The skulls of men exhibit great va- | is therefore apparent, that if the doctrines it teaches 
rieties, not only as regards the quantity of brain, | be susceptible of demonstration they must prove of 
but in the elevation of certain particular points. | incalculable service to the human race, and if false 
[n youth the period of developement, and the time | can be productive of no serious injury. 
of the formation of the propensities which distin-| The science of phrenology is of recent origin, 
guish the individual, the whole brain has a ten- | and while with great zeal opposed by some on the 
dency to expansion. If the upper part of a young | supposition of its immoral tendency, is by others 
skull be taken off, the brain will force itself out, | cultivated as a mean of explaining with infallible 
and cannot be pressed back to its original position | accuracy the predominating faculties of man. What- 
by a replacement of the bone; in older persons this | ever may be the opinions entertained on the sub- 
is not the case. ject, it has attracted so much attention, that ignor- 
The functions of certain parts of the brain are | ance of its principles is not to be desired by any, 
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different from each other, and those parts of the 
bones which cover them have a peculiarity of form. 
lhe point of union of all the nerves is that point 
Where the spinal marrow and the brain unite in 
the neck, a spot where pressure will easily suspend 
the functions of life. A portion of the nervous 
substance descends in the spinal column giving out 
humerous nerves to all the organs of the body, and 
at its termination spreads out into a multitude of 
ramifications, A second portion ascends into the 
cavity of the skull giving out branches te the brain, 


A brief view, therefore, of the discoveries in, and 
the consequences resulting from, phrenology, will 
not be unproductive of amusement and instruction. 

The system of which we treat, was first an- 
nounced to the world by Dr. Gall. a physician of 
extensive practice, and some celebrity in Vienna, 
who from his earliest infancy cultivated natural 
history as a favorite pursuit. While a student his 
attention was drawn to the different configurations 
of the heads of his companions, and he remarked 
at the same time, that this variety of form had an 
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intimate connection with a difference in their moral 
and intellectual character. It was perceived, that 
whenever individuals. resembled each other in the 
form of the head, there was also a remarkable simi- 
larity in their habits and propensities, by which he 
inferred the general character from the shape of the 
skull. 

But cases soon occurred wherein adisagreement 
appeared quite as strongly marked as the presumed 
correspondence in others. He then directed his_ 
observations to particular portions of the skull, | 
when the previous inconsistency was found to di- | 
minish, but even now he was frequently compelled | 
to change the position in assigning the local organ 
assumed. Comparative anatomy, and long pro- 
fessional experience were employed in aid of these 
observations, until the system attained a perfection, 
which justified him in offering it to the public. 

Skulls of every descripton were collected for the 
purpose of demonstrating the supposed truths of 
the science; and models were taken in gypsum of 
the heads of living persons of distinction, These 
experiments soon became extensively known, and 
the principles laid down having been examined by 
order of the Austrian government, Gall was forbidden 
to lecture, as the doctrines he taught were supposed to 
favor atheism and materialism. His adherents at court 
however, procured a mitigation of this edict so far as 
to obtain for him the privilege to read before foreign- 
ers but the subjects uf Austria were always to be ex- 
cluded. Since that time men of distinguished talents 


the consequence of wounds affecting particular parts 
of the brain. 

To test the truth of these statements it is re. 
commended. closely to observe living persons in a 
state of health, carefully feeling, and noting the 
eminences on the skull, and considering that only 
as the skull which covers the brain. Persons emi- 
nent fur certain talents have eminences on thy 


skull, which are sufficiently manifest, while those 


who are deficient in these gifts, have nore or lese 
of a depression in the same places. In feeling for 
a particular organ the middle of the palm of the 
hand should be used, and habit combined with a 
delicacy of touch is necessary to make these obser- 
vations with success. Some of the organs, how- 
ever, lie at the basis of the skull, and on its lower 
surface, and are only to be discovered after the 
death of the subject. Persons should also be ob- 
served in a state of disease, the influencc of wounds 
and injuries of the brain on the intellectual func- 
tions should be carefully remarked. The skulls of 
inferior animals ought to be compared with their 
powers, and with those of men. The organs of 
which the seat was supposed by Dr. Gall to have 
becn ascertained, were in number twenty-six, but 
they have been since much increased. 

They are divided into three classes, the first 
comprising those functions by which man is ena- 
bled more immediately to enter into connection 
with the external world, these are properly only 
propensities. The second class of organs are those 


have undertaken to carry out the principles laid 


by which we obtain a knowledge of objects throagh 


down by Gall, both in Europe and this country. | the external senses. The third class comprehends 
As a science, phrenology is now extensively culti- | those which constitute the peculiar prerogative of 


vated, and the popular feeling is strongly excited | 


in its favor. Men of all classes, even those whoin | 
general take little interest in miitters of science, are 

zealous in their attempts tu develope the mysteries 

which surround the human character. 

It is asserted as a fundamental proposition, “that 
the internal lamina of the skull is, during the life 
of man, perpetually formed by the brain itself; and 
that, therefore, where the internal and external 
plates of the skull run parallel, we may infer the 
form of the brain from the outward shape of the 
akull.” Each of the circomvolutions of the brain 
is an organ of some intellectual or sensible power, 
the greater or less expansion of which will give 
the skull its peculiar form. It is the tendency only 
of a particular intellectual quality that can be dis- 
covered, and some predispositions cannot be ascer- 
tained at all, because the organs by which they are 
produced, do not influence the shape of the bones. 
Hence it follows that all the predispositions of men 
and animals are innate. 

The functions of the brain, have reference to or- 
ganic, sensitive, and intellectual life. ‘T’o each of 
these functions a portion of the brain is assigned ; 
and to prove that there is a plurality of organs, 
Gall adduces the fatigue which arises from employ- 
ing the mind for a length of time in the contempla- 
tion of one subject; the various degrees in which the 
different faculties are possessed by the same per- 
sons, and the loss of certain pewers of the mind as 


the human race, and are properly the intellectual 
functions. Aecording to the principles of phire- 
nology the faculties which belong to the humana 
race are divided into propensities common to man 
and the lower animals, sentiments which are also 
common, and those peculiar to man, and the fune- 
tions of intellect. Each of these faculties has s 
defined relation to certain objects, and when any 
one of them is active, the specific object is ardent: 
ly desired, and whenever it is presented, the appro 
priate faculty is excited into action. . 

We shall now enumerate these faculties, and 18 
describing them the reader will be assisted by 
reference to the accumpanying diagram. 

I. Amativeness is situated at the base of the 
brain, and gives a prominence to the lower an 
back part of the head, the neck being thick at the 
occipital bone. The organ of this propensity 
double on the skull, though the two eminences are 
in contact. As the sexual passion becomes ul 
folded this part of the brain grows with more rapr 
dity than the other portions, and whenever 40) 
cause intervenes to repress the evolution of ” 
passion, the particular organ of its location cease 
to expand. The size of this organ is known by 
remarking the space between the protuberance 1 
mediately behind the ear, and that in the middle of 
the back part of the head, in all its dimension 
In the male sex it is generally larger than In the 
female. Dr. Gall relates the case of a man W 
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persisted in asserting he had six wives; after his 
death an examination shewed a very great enlarge- 
ment of the lower part of the brain. It would be 
improper to cite in this place the many curious ob- 
servations made in relation to the development of 
this organ. 

ll. Philoprogenitiveness is situated immediately 


above the middle of the lower part of the brain, ed, and must be regarded as endowed with a pecu- 


and epposite the protuberance on the hinder part | liar function. The instinct of animals te choosea 
of the skull. It produces the instinctive love of | peculiar dwelling place is special, and has no pro- 
oflspring, aud, in general an affection for all chil- | portion to any other instinct, and must therefore be 
dren, and is uniformly larger in women than in | attached to some specific organ. As the propensity 
men. ‘he attention of Dr. Gall was very early | is common to many animals, its organ must be 
drawn to a peculiar, and frequently occurring pro- | deeply seated in the brain, and in the region of 
minence on the back part of the heads of females. | other propensities. 


He was impressed with the opinion that so large a 
inass of brain in this position, was destined to ful- 
fil some imporiant purpose of nature. For some 
time the subject-was involved in obscurity, unti: at 
length a clergyman suggested that monkeys were 
much attached to their young. This hint was suf- 


again live in society, but are not attached through 


ficient, and he soon ascertained the proper function 


of the organ; its development was found in al- | their country, while others again are easily induced’ 
most every instance to coincide with the force of to migrate. Some tribes of uncivilised men roam: 
this propensity, which leads to the protection and | about over the deserts, while others have a fixed 
assistance of the young. Spocies, sexes, and indi- | and permanent dwelling. Those who dwell among 


viduals, strongly endowed with the love of oftspring, 


have the organ greatly developed. Negroes and | native soil, those who occasionally visit cities, pro- 
the Hindoos are much attached to their children, | bably being induced by the love of gam. Many 
and in them the organization which prompts this persons have a great partiality for residing in the 
feeling is very prominent. The love of offspring | country, and if compelled by circumstances tv dwell 


is a fundamental power, anda peculiar organ adapt- 


ed to its manifestation, must therefore be admitted. ° 
Ill. Adhesiveness is situated above the organ of | 


amativeness, and before that is Philoprogenitiveness, 
directly over the suture of the bones. It produces 
an instinctive tendency to form strong attachments 
with certain objects whether animate or inanimate. 
A particular instinct must be admitted to exist 
amoug animals in whom it is not to be presumed 
any woral consideration can operate. ‘Thus the 
dog though abused and injured, will remain faith- 
ful to his master, and even die on his grave. That 
this faculty is not the result of reflection, would 
seem tu be proved by its involuntary character, and 
besides it is frequently manifested in a manner 
sudden and early. That it is a feeling of the ani- 
mal nature, is shown by the circumstance that cri- 
minals have in numerous instances displayed a 
great attachment to their associates. Some doubt 
existed as to the seat of this organ, which it was 
difficult to determine. Gall examined the head of 
& Woman, at Vienna, who was remarkable for the 
strength of her friendship. She had passed through 
maay changes of fortune, first poor then rich, but 
always retaining an attachment to former friends. 
That part of the brain situated upward and out- 
Ward from the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, was 
found very prominent. ‘The force with which this 
feeling acts differs much in the various species of 
animals, and even in individuals of the same spe- 
¢i€s, it is greater in women than in men, and in 
one nation than another. It is this faculty which 
induces animals of the same kind to congregate te- 
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gether ; in several species the males and females are 
attached for life, as the fox, and some birds; others 


life. 

{V. Inhabitiveness is in that part of the brain 
which is immediately above the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness, which is always more or less develop- 


As nature intended every por- 
tion of the globe should be inhabited by an appro- 
priate race of animals, se she has given to them all 
an indomitable propeusity to reside in some peculiar 
local situation. If any creature should be placed 
in a region not destined for it, it would become. 
uneasy, and seek a return to its natural dwelling. 
Hence we find some nations extremely attached to 


the mountains are in general much attached to their 


in a town, they are constantly looking forward to 
the completion of their hopes. Among the in- 
ferior animals a difference will be found in this re- 
spect, as it is well known that cats are more at- 
tached to places, and dogs to persons. Indeed it is 
a matter of difficulty to induce a cat to forsake the 
dwellings in which they have been aecustomed to 
repose. No hardship or abuse can control this 
powerful propensity. 

V. Concentrativeness is situated directly above 
the preceding faculty, of which indeed it is con- 
sidered as a modification. Mr. Combe thinks this’ 
portion of the brain, maintains two or more powers 
in simultaneous and combined activity, so that they: 
may be directed toward one ebject, to v hich the 
term Concentrativeness is applied. It was cbserv- 
ed that certain persons were very preneto sedentary 
habits. and never could be induced to move, with- 
out being impelled by some special and urgent mo- 
tive. There are many who possess a disposition: 
leading to directly opposite results; in the former 
this organ is large, while in the latter it is very 
small. There were others who displayed a dispu- 
sition to live within themselves, whose minds ap- 
parently were occupied with internal meditation, 
and who had a natural facility of concentrating. 
their thoughts, without being disturbed by the. imé 
trusion of foreign ideas. These persons have a 
command over their intellectual powers, so that 


ject of their study. Others again find their thoughts 
lost in dissipation, and are incompetent to keep the 
leading idea prominently before them, and cannot 


| they are able to apply them vigorously to the ob 
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c »nfine their attention to one object. As to the 
e cistence of this organ, Mr. Combe and Spurzheim 
seein to be at issue, the furmer insisting on it, and 
the latter adducing some arguments why there 
should be no necessity for a special feeling of this 
kind. Spurzheiin states that certain persons are con- 
centrated in their feeling, while they have no con- 
centration of intellect, though the intellectual 
powers are concentrated in intellect, and not in 
feeling. He insists that if Cun:entrativeness be a 
primitive power, it should apply to feelings as wel: 
as intellect in the same person, Another objec- 
tion is that if individual organs when single, but pre- 
dominant, concentrate all mental activity, it may 
be still more easily done, when several large organs 
are combined together. Aguaint, he eoncentration 
of feelings and ideas, will alsvu depend on the tem- 
perament, or bodily constitution of the organ. 

VI. Combativeness is found in that part of the 
head which corresponds to the posterior inferior 
anzle of the bene un the side of the head, above 
the small prominence immediately behiud the ear. 
Tuis organ prompts te quarreling and fighting. 
Similar combinations are fourd in the heads of val- 
iant officers. It is generally more developed in 
men than in females, though there are instances of 
some brave women; and the propensity is also 
stronger in sone nations than in others, and is 
sometimes ‘very active in lunatics. ‘This disposi- 
tion is active in various degrees, not only in man, 
but among the various species of animals; some 
never fight, as the sheep; aud others are very pug- 
nacious as the dog and game fewl. The heads of 
courageous animals between and behind the ears 
are wide, those timid, un the Bontrary are narrow 
in the same place. Physical courage would seem 
to be necessary in the present arrangement of the 
world; it exists for the p rpose of defence. Some- 
times it acts with a greater energy than is proper, 
but it is of utility to all great characters and 
reformers, wheth r civil or religious. Such a dis- 
position must exist for the purpose of defence, but 
like other functions its influence extends to other 
designs. ‘The question may be asked whether the 
absence or want of action in this organ supposes 
fear. Gall entertained the affirmative opinion, but 
it has been deubted whether the absence of any 
organ could give origin to a positive sentiment 
such as fear.. The absence of an organ may pro- 
duce a modifisation in the manner of thinking and 
feeling, and the character may thereby be disposed 
to peace. Besides courage and fear may be found 
united in the saine person. 

VH. Destructiveness is placed directly above, and 
extending a little backward and torward from the 
external opening of the ear, and corresponding to 
the squamous portion of the temporal bone. A dif- 
ference in the skulls of carnivorous and herbivo- 
rous aniinals first pointed out this organ. It has 
been argued that it is useless to seek in the brain 
for a particuler organ of destruction, determining 
the kind of fuod nature designed for man and ani- 
mais, because'toe carnivorous animals she has given 
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the impulse of hunger, teeth and necessary instru- | 


ments for securing their prey. This, however, only 
proves the harmony which subsists between the 
internal faculties and the corporeal strueture. That 
the propensity to kill exists in the world will not 
be denied, and it is more or less energetic in animals 
of different species, aad even in individuals of the 
sume kind. Carnivorous animals cenfine them- 
selves to the destruction of a certain number of 
species for fuod, but man kills, from the insect te 
the elephant and whale, and even sheds the blood 
of his fellow creatures. ‘his feeling in the human 
race is presented in different degrees of activity, 
from mere indiflerence to the pain of animals, to the 
pleasure of seeing them killed, and even to an irre- 
pressible desire oi killing. Whatever violence this as- 
sertion may do our sensibility itis yettrue. It seems 
to produce the propensity tv destroy, in general, with- 
vut reference to the destruction of an object or the 
inanner of destruetion. Throughout nature one being 
lives on another, and violent death becomes a law 
of the creation. Nature in her kindness has taught 
animals to put others to death in a speedy and not 
painful manner, by wounding the neck opposite the 
place where the spinal cord decussate. 

Vill. Alimentiveness is found anterior to the pre- 
eeding organ, immediately before the ear, Mr, 
Combe was the first who observed the develop- 
ment of a particular part of the brain in reference 
to this instinct. There can be no doubt that the 
propensity to eat is fundamental, and attached to 
the particular part of the brain situated before the 
organ of Destructiveness, and under that of Ac 
quisitiveness, embracing the anterior circonvolu- 
tions of the middle lobes in man, and the corres- 
ponding portions in other animals. Every thing 
concurs to prove that this locality contains the 1- 
stinctive organ of nutrition. I[t exists in ail ant 
mals. The anterior convolutions of the middle 
lobes of the brain are developed at the earliest age, 
sooner than many other parts, and is proportionally 
larger in children, than in adult persons. ‘T’his in- 
stinct acts from the first appearance of young an 
mals in the world, and is always most active in 
early periods of life. It is particularly assisted by 
smell, and the olfactory nerve in all animals is » 
intimate communication with the middle lobes. 
Tue middle lebes are also in particular commun 
cation with the nervous bundles, that constitute the 
anterior lobes, and the anterior external portion of the 
cranium or in other words the intellectual facul- 
ties. ‘The propensity to eat brings into action 
many of the perceptive powers, and the voluntary 
motion of many parts, before the food can be 
passed to the stomach for digestion. In the 0% 
sheep, horse, dog, &c. the internal part of the 
middle lobes, seem to be almost a mere continué 
tion of the olfactory nerve. But this organ though 
thus indicated is only probable, and is to be recel¥- 
ed or rejected according to direct observation alone. 

IX. Acquisitiveness is situated beneath the ante 
rior inferior angle of the parietal bone, immediate 
ly above the preceding organ. It is a fact now 
well estalished. that there are certain individualé 
who have an irresistible propensity to steal. Tbe 
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function of this faculty apart from its abuse, con- 
sists in a desire to acyuire some objects without 
determining orconsidering the manner of acquisition. 
It is always accompanied by a disposition of hoard- 
ing up and collecting, and always produces selfish- 
ness, as those who have the organ large are par- 


ticularly mindful of themselves. 


‘The objects they 


seck after, and the methods they adopt to effect 
their intended purpose, whether gaming, theft, or 
trade, result from the influence of all the other 


faculties. 


Acquisitiveness is absulutely necessary 


to men and animals, as their subsistence depends 
on it; this is the faculty which prompts them to 


provide for the future. 


Sume carnivorous animals 


kill more than is necessary for their subsistence; 
and inthe same way men quarrel not only for what is 
immediately necessary, but they also collect what 


is of little or no use, 


The essence of the faculty 


ef Acquisitiveness does not consist in a desire to 
sieal, nor that of propert., but in the propensity to 


acquire. 


There can be no action without a facul- 


ty, and no manitestation of that faculty without 


orgautzation, 


Theft must therefore depend on 


some special faculty, and this must be shown by 
means of an organ, but as stealing is plainly in- 
Jurious, it can only be an abuse of that faculty. The 
organ under consideration is not that of theft, for 
there are many persons in whom itis developed 
who never steal, they have, however, that which is 
its fundamental funetion. Dr. Gall did not pretend to 
decide whether a person had actually stolen, but 
éniy the existence of the disposition. 

X. Secretiveness in individuals is marked by a 
large development of the organ, situated in the 
middle of the line of the head above that of Destruc- 


tiveness, 


Cunning is so very active among man- 


mind, that a particular organ in the brain serving 
this purpese was early suspected to exist. It em- 
braces prudence, the capacity of insuring secrecy, 
hypocrisy, lying, intrigue, and falsehood, and among 
literary persons the power of inventing plots, for 


romances or the drama. 


This instinctive tendency 


Is discovered in every part of the animal kingdom, 
as concealment is absolutely necessary in many 
cases where strength is wanting, for either defetce 
ér attack, The fox, cat, and mouse, have this 
faculty in great perfection, Prudent persons con- 
ceal their intentions, and not seldom assert opin- 
lons directly opposite to those they really entertain. 
here are others whose whole pleasure secrtns to 
consist in discovering the private affairs. of their 


Nelly hbou rs, 


The uses and abuses of this faculty are numerous, 


but the desire of concealment lies at the bottom of 
all its manifestations ; all eminent politicians and 
great military commanders possess in a large de- 
gtee the organ of secretiveness. 
very frequently combined with Acquisitiveness, 
Proinpting thieves and other criminals to conceal 
their deeds. ‘I"hose persons who have the organ 
e, form their judgment of others from what 
they know of themselves; they never see the con- 
duct of their associates in a true light, but regard 

as endeavoring to deceive. Mysteries of every | 
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kind are to them a pleasure, and all their acts, how- 
ever trifling, are studiously concealed. ‘The opera- 
tion of this faculty displays itself im the conduct 
of those who are respectful and deferential in 
their manners to persons present, but to whem 
when absent the full measure of vituperation is 
dealt out. This apparent meanness results from 
a predominance of Secretiveness, combined with a 
love of approbation in others. In mercantile or 
trading communities, which by commerce have at- 
tained wealth and power, the development of this or- 
gan will be found large. 

XI. Cautiousness is placed near the middle of 
each of the bones on tie side of the head, where 
the ossification of the bone commences. —Indivi- 
duals are often met with, who are by nature timid 
and undecided, while there are others who act on 
the inunediate impulse of the occasion. Children 
and women are generally more fearful than men, 
entire nations are also remarkable for their caution, 
and others dre distinguished by the levity of their 
disposition. The diseased state of this organ is 
very common, and powerfully predisposes to sul- 
cide. Whole species, and individuals of the same: 
species differ in the degree of shyness they mani- 
fest. A peculiar feeling of this kind must there- 
fore be considered as fundamental. ‘The language 
of Dr. Gall is, * that man and animals were neces- 
sarily endowed with a faculty which should in- 
duce them to louk forward to coming events, and to 
avoid danger. Without such a disposition, they 
would have been incapable of taking measures for 
the future.” ‘Timid animals have the lower parts 
of the brain very much developed, and they have 
not sufficient understanding to induce the idea, 
that they employ reflection. The nature of this 
organ as described by Gall has been the subject of 
controversy with Spurzheim, who differs trom his 
predecessor, in what we think are essential points. 
The most careless of beings cannot be destitute of 
seme degree of circumspection, and any individual 
endowed with courage will be less influenced by 
this organ, than another who is deficient in forti- 
tude. Into the dispute on thie subject, we do not 
enter, as our object is te present the views main- 
tained by the advocates of this doctrine, which in 
many cases are very discrepant. Gall says, “if 
circumspection was the source of fear, careiess be- 
ings ought always to be free from this feeling ; and 
he should be more fearful, the more circumspect 
one is; circumstances which we do not find con- 
firmed by experience.” The limits prescribed to this 
essay will not permit us to enter at large into this 
discussion. 

XII. Approbativeness elongates the posterior, 
upper, and lateral part of the head; sometimes it 
is more spread out on either side, and then the head 
becomes wider, instead of longer. Vanity is a 
natural emotion; children when very young are 
fond of applause, youth are stimulated to exertion 
by well directed praise, and even old age is not in- 
seng‘ble to its influence, and thousands have saeri- 
ficed life at the shrine of universal approbation. 
Experience has shown that women are more under 
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the influence of this impulse than men. It is a 
fundamental power, and though subject to many 
abuses, is essential tu society ; it encourages in- 
dustry, but is the foe of personal liberty. It is the 
most active among all the emotions which actuate 
the human character. It causes men in their estimate 
of actions to regard rather the opinion of the world, 
than the dictates of sound morality. Those in 
whom the ergan is much developed, are eager to 
command the approbation of their associates, with- 
out being particularly cautious of the means by 
which it is to be acquired. 

XI. Self esteem is near the former organ, to 
which in character it is allied ; being situated at the 
top of the head, a little above the posterior angle 
formed by the side bones of the head. It is a ge- 
neral and pervading feeling of our nature, which 
is confined to no rank or station. It is more com- 
mon in women than among men, and is stronger in 
some nations than others. ‘The observations in 
confirmation of the existence of this organ are so 
numerous, that it may now be considered esta- 
blished. Of its effect on the constitution ef society 
none are ignorant, though it must be admitted that 
some in whom it is predominant, have little to 
justify their claims. The most ignorant have some- 
times the -reatest opinion of their importance, and 
no profession has been exempt from the burden of 
pretenders, whose vanity weuld induce them to 
consider themselves on a level with the highest. 

XIV. Firmness is situated at the posterior part 
of the coronal surface of the head, very near the 
middle line. ‘There is a peculiar natural sentiment 
freyuently displayed among mankind, which induces 
a disposition of obstinacy. IN was observed by 
Lavater, that persons endowed with firmness and 
perseverance had the top of the head more develop- 
ed. It is difficult to define the impulse which 
flows from this organ. It is a faculty which gives 
constancy to all the other powers, and is an ingre- 
dient in the love of dominion. When too active 
it produces obstinacy and disobedience, and mainly 
causes mutiny and sedition, and whenever it is in- 
sufficient, other faculties have the ascendancy, and 
men become inconstant. It must, however, be re- 
marked, that perseverance in the gratification of 
predominant propensities may be remarked in per- 

sens where the organ of Firmness is small. An 
individual where that of Acquisitiveness is large, 
and Firmness is diminished, will make greater ef- 
forts to become wealthy, but will be unsteady in 
the einployment of the means. 

XV. Conscientiousness is on the posterior and 
lateral parts of the coronal surface of the brain, up- 
ward from Cautious1.ess and backwards from Hope, 
It is evident the impulse ef consciousness is not 
equally strong in all men. There are some persons 
who do net regard any representations on the sub- 
jeet of justice, while there are others who hear 
them with great pleasure. There is certainly a 
fundamental power which seeks for justice, and 
which is more or less active in different individuals, 
being in some so weak as to be by ro means com- 
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this weakness which prompts to the violation of 
engagements of cvery kind, and gives rise to the 
enactment of laws. 
Dr. Gall denied the existence of a particular oer. 
gan of Conscientiousness, and asserted that he for. 
merly considered conscience as resulting frem the 
governing character of an individual being Oppos- 
ed to his particular action. In this view of the 
subject a man might have as many consciences as 
he had faculties. [t would appear that every organ 
not being satisfied, or being disagreeably affected, 
produces pain or sorrow, but it would be ditticult 
to conceive that every faculty produces repentance 
or remorse. Conscience is by others divided into 
natural or absolute, which is the eflect of Conscious- 
ness combined with all the other faculties, those 
common to men and animals being held in subor- 
dination ; and into individual or particular which 
results from Conscientiousness acting in union with 
the other faculties ; and into pesitive which depends 
on some commandment of law, whether human or 
divine. 
XVI. Hope the organ of which is situated later- 
ally on each side of the organ of Veneration, and 
extending under the bone at the front and sides of 
the head is necessary to the happiness of mankind 
in every situation of life ; it produces more salisfac- 
tion than even the success of our projects. Its 
activity varies very much in different individuals, 
some are easily driven to despair, while others are 
elated with every appearance of good. It is 4 
sentiment not confined to the present fleeting 
state and its uncertain enjoyments, but goes be- 
yond the confines of time, to the scenes of eternity. 
Hope like every ether faculty may be either strong 
er weak, and when its energy is weak melan- 
choly and despair ensues, It lays at the foundation 
of all religion, and is the chief support of virtue in 
all the attacks of temptation. It sweetens the toll 
of labor, and softens many of the rugged paths of 
life, with the unfading prospect of success. 
XVII. Marvellousness is situated directly above 
Ideality, and anterior to Hope, a great development 
of the convolutions on which it depends, enlarges 
and elevates the superior and lateral parts of the 
frontal bones. It is a disposition inherent, like 
that which induces the mind to trace causes (0 
their effects; and exerts a powerful influence over 
religious feeling. Some are pleased with referring 
all things to the laws of creation, while others are 
amused with fiction, and miraculous occurrences.— 
In every passing event extraordinary and wonder- 
ful circumstances are discovered, and it prevails 
among both savage and civilized nations. Credullly 
and superstition in all ages and countries at 
active. The love of fictitious literature proves 4 
existence among the intellectual class of men, and 
faith in ghosts and supernatural agents shew it to 
be streng with the vulgar. 
XVIII. Veneration is situated at the middle 0 
the coronal aspect of the brain, immediately 0” , 
top of the head. The tendency of this sentiment 
is to worship, adore, venerate, and respect what 
ever is great or good, and it is the organ of 
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gion, when cembined with the former faculty. Ob- 
servation has shown that men naturally devout have 
very elevated heads; hence the best artists have 
uniformly given this form to all their pictures of 
saints. ‘This faculty is a sentiment, and dves not 
reveal the existence of any object. Though devout 
persous have elevated heads, yet it is not every one 
who possesses this particular part of the brain large 
who is devout and religious. ‘T’he sentiment of 
reverence, therefore, though essential to religion, 
does not include all the ideas comprehended under 
that term, it only pruduces that portion of it, un- 
derstood by worship. Its determinate action de- 
pends on its combination with other faculties, and 
the direction given by education, 

XIX. Benevolence is situated at the upper 
part of the frontal bone, immediatly in the middle 
line of the head, before the fontanel. Intelligent 
beings have been created, whose happiness may be 
increased, by which room is given for the exercise 
af this sentiment. Its exercise finds space in the 
aimirable system ef creatien exhibited in the earth. 
that it is an innate feeling may be proved by refer- 
ring to animals, and comparing the natural dispo- 
sitions either of various kinds, or ef different indi- 
viduals of the same species. Examples are recorded 
where animals have shown high degrees of bene- 
volence to others, and evento man, It isin the ex- 
perience of every one, that many persons destitute 
of education, frequently display much benevolence 
and sympathy, and there are individuals whose 
whole pleasure consists in doing deeds of charity. 
On the other hand there are children and even per- 
sons of mature age, who are wholly selfish, and to 
whom benevolence is known only by name. It is 
therefore a particular faculty, not dependant on ex- 
ternal cireuinstances for its existence. 

XX. Constructiveness is placed, on the side of 
the head, at the apex of a nearly equilateral trian- 
gle, saving for its base, a line drawn from the mid- 
le of the ear, to the orbit of the eye. It was 
observed by Gall that those who had a peculiar 
disposition for the mechanical arts had a face 
which approached a parallel form, as large at the 
wmples as at the cheeks, from which it was infer- 
red that this faculty was indicated when the brain 
at the temples was prominent. ‘The propensity to 
wustruct generally is a special faculty ef its appro- 
priate organ, constituting only one part of the 
operative arts, and is destined to execute me- 
thanical operations of whatever nature. It is a 
Well known fact that persons of great intellectual 
endowments rarely acquire manual dexterity. ‘Too 
large a development of the organ, when its action 
i3 hot directed by higher sentiments, will produce 
many abuses. Under its influenee a mam may ruin 
himself by building, or place himself in jeopardy by 
criminal inventions, 

XX1. Ideality is situated nearly along the lower 
edge of the temporal ridge of the froutal bone. It 

as been a proverb that a poet must be born and 
Hot made; children often exhibit a poctieal fancy 
Previous to any instruction. ‘This is a talent some- 
times developed by insanity, of which writers on 


that subject give many instances. That which is 
essential to every kind of poetry may be attributed 
to this organ as its special faculty while the species 
of poetry produced, will depend on the combination 
of this with other faculties of the individual. All 
great poets have this part of the brain much devel- 
oped, but all who have it large are not necessarily 
poets, though they may be partial to poetry.— 
This is a sentiment which invigorates the other 
faculties, and impresses a peculiar character called 
the ideal. {it may be combined with both the 
affective and intellectual faculties, and aspires to 
imaginary perfection in every thing. It produces 
the sublime in the arts, creates enthusiasm in friend- 
ship, virtue, or religion. 

XXII. Imitation is placed at the superior and 
anterior parts ef the forehead. Gall would not 
have adverted to this organ, had it not been for 
the circumstance of Mr. Hannibal, at Vienna, who 
possessed this power in great perfection, desiring 
him to examine a transverse furrow in the middle 
of his head. The hollow was found, but he was 
more struck with a considerable elevation of a semi- 
globular form immediately anterior. In another 
case the same thing was discovered, by which the 
function was demonstrated. ‘I'he existence of the 
faculty of imitation is proved in the same manner 
as any other primitive power. In general it is 
more active in children than in adults, and among 
the latter it differs very much in degree. ‘Those 
who have it large accompany all they say with ap- 
propriate and descriptive gestures, and imitate the 
voice and manner of those who are the subjects of 
their conversation. The sphere of its activity is 
great during infancy. It is difficultto say, to what 
extent animals possess this faculty, though there 
are some that display its influence in a marked 
manner. It frequently happens that idiots imitate 
much of what they see and hear. ‘The correspond- 
ence between the natural capacity, and the state of 
a certain organic appaiatus, prove beyond question 
the existence of such a power. 

XXIII. Mithfulness is situated in the anterior, 
lateral and upper region of the brain. It is not 
easy to define the primitive faculty, the exhibition 
of which accompanies this organization. Spurz- 
heim did not consider it a faculty of intellect, but 
as a sentiment which disposed men to regard every 
thing in a gay and mirthful manner. It may be 
applied te words, things, ideas, and to all mental 
manifestations. When combined with inferior 
feelings, and not governed by Benevolence or 
Veneration, it shows itself by sarcasm and satire, 
Mithfulness can be excited by making comparisons 
of things which differ, and it may also be done by 
comparing those that have a resemblance. 

XXIV. Individuality is situated at the middle 
of the lower part of the forehead, and gives the 
power to know facts and things without a view 
to their application. ‘The first conception the un- 
derstanding has of external things is their exist- 
ence; for the acquisition of this knowledge the 
exterior senses are not alone sufficient, thovgh 
without them this conception would be indetermi- 
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nate. Individuality produces perception as differ- 
ent from sensation. but co-extensive with it, that 
is with the mere feeling of the mind. This faculty 
takes cognizance of all existences, objects, things 
and beings ; it prompts those who have it to make 
a vigorous use of their senses, to apprize them of 
surrounding objects ; it qualifies them for observa- 
tion, and enables them to see and know the pece- 
liarities of individual objects. In every practical 
pursuit it is indispensable, in those who cultivate 
natural science with success, it is strong; and pre- 
dominates in all those who are satisfied with indivi- 
dual ideas of objects, without considering principles. 
When it is excessively active, it causes many 
abuses, and gives rise to many errors and mistakes; 
and when small, the person is unable te observe 
external objects. The cerebral portion on which 
‘this faculty depends, is situated directly above the 
root of the nose, between the eye brews, its great 
development enlarges the forehead at that point. 
XXV. Form has its organ in the internal angle 
of the orbit, if large it pushes the eye-ball toward 
the external angle a little outward and downwerd. 
It varies as to size in whole nations. There cer- 
tainly is an essential and fundamental power, which 
takes cognizance of configuration generally, and 
one of whose applications is the recollection of 
persons. It is this power which enables us to 
give a figure to every being and conception of the 
mind, from the creeping insect to man, aud from 
him to the higher orders of animated existence.— 
The knowledge of Form is absolutely necessary to 
all animals in regard to their connection with ex- 
ternal objects. It is very active in children, whe 
are always pleased with pictures, amd in those who at 
the age of maturity are so with scenic exhibitions. 
Some persons have an eminent power of recollecting 
those they have seen, while others possess it in a 
very slight degree. ‘This difference is perceptible in 
early life, and is very remarkable in many tribes of 
animals. This faculty is not to be confounded with 
Individuality, since the existence of a being may be 
admitted without considering its figure. Individuali- 
ty may be excited by every one of the external 
senses, by smell and hearing, as well as by feeling 
and sight, while the two latter senses alone assist the 
faculty of Form. 
XX VI. Size has its organ placed at the internal 
corner of the superciliary arch, or eye-brows, on 
both sides of Individuality. Ideas of the dimension 
or size of objects are peculiar ; there is no relation 
between such conceptions and the sense of touch ; 
sight or any internal faculty of the mind. On the 
other hand the idea of dimension cannot be con- 
founded with that of Form, for bodies having a 
similar figure may differ in size and the contrary, 
and these two kinds of notions are not acquired 
with the same facility. Some easily judge of Form, 
and cannot distinguish the proportions of Size.— 
This faculty is important to the geometrician, 
arehitect, and to every one who measures dimen- 
sions, It determines the size of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and of all terrestrial objects. In union with 
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Mr. W. Scott, of Edinburg, believed that the primi- 
tive function of this organ was to distinguish dif. 
ferences; and according to him, the faculty of 
comparison perceives resemblance. Mr.G. Combe 
thought ,well of this idea, but afterwards seemed 
to agree with Mr. Spurzheim, who was unwilling 
to admit two organs of discrimination. The same 
power, he asserts, perceives the harmony or dis- 
cord of tones, and the proportion and disproportion 
in dimensions are felt by the same faculty of size, 
XXVII. The organ of Weight is sinall, and situa- 
ted externally above that of Size, above the orbit to- 
ward the superciliary ridge. The ideas of consistency, 
density, hardness, weight, and resistance depend on 
an internal operation of the mind, and require a par- 
ticular organ, This faculty procures the know- 
ledge of the specific gravity of objects, and is useful 
whenever weight or resistance 1s worked on by 
the hands or tools. The purposes to which it has 
application are numerous sculpture, carving, turn- 
ing, polishing, are dependent upon it; in lifting a 
weight by the lever or any other machine; in re- 
sisting the pressure of an opponent in boxing; in 
calculating the resistance of a current, the tide or 
pressure of the wind, and in every other circum- 
stance of life where activity is required. ‘I'he es- 
sence of the intellectuul faculties is knowledge, 
and not instinctive action. Some degree of power 
to adapt motions to the law of gravitatien, some 
power over equilibrium must be possessed by the 
whole animated creation. It is essential to animal 
existence that there should be an instinctive per- 
ception of gravitation. 

XXVIII. The organ of Color is situated in the 
middle of the arch of the eye-brow; its greater 
development is shown by a full and arched eye- 
brow, this external sign, however, 1s less certain 
than when the arch is drawn outward and up- 
ward, so that its euter part is more elevated 
than the inner. Certain persons are nearly dest 
tute of the power of perceiving colors, and those 
who do not perceive colors have sometimes a very 
acute sight, and readily appreciate the other quall- 
ties of external bodies, as their size and form. The 
faculty which takes cognizance of colors, 1s more 
active in women than in men, generally, and in 
some nations than others. Great activity should, 
however, be distinguished from perfect action— 
This faculty perceives the harmony ef colors, but 
may yet not enable its possessur to adapt them 
the subject of a picture. It is not in proportion (0 
the sense of sight, nor to the understanding 1 


eeneral. On the other hand, the sight may be e™ 
tirely lost, and ‘yet the memory and judgment of 


eolors be preserved. 

XXIX. The organ of Order is placed betwee? 
those of coloring and calculation. 
Order supposes plurality, but this may exist without 
order. This faculty gives an idea of method 3m 
order only as objects are physically related; I 
merely teaches to arrange objects according to O 
relation, and applies to their size and form. ‘There 


are individuals, even children, whe are pleased t 


Locality, it procures the conception of perspective. 


see every thing placed in a certain arrangement. 
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XXX. Calculation results from a greater devel- 
opment of the cerebral part, situated behind the 
outer angle of the orbit of the cye, and individuals 
who possess it, have the external angle of the eye- 
brow either much pressed down or elevated.— 
Whatever concerns unity and plurality, and num- 
ber in general depend on this faculty. 

XXXI. Locality is often, but not generally, near 
the frontal sinus, but it is always at the lower part 
of the forehead over the inner end of the eye-brow. 
It is connected with a great memory for places, 
and a power of judging of the capabilities of 
ground. ‘This faculty is innate, and active by in- 
ternal excitement, and explains the migratory dis- 
position of certain birds. Great astronomers and 
navigators present a considerable enlargement in 
the position of this organ. It causes the traveller, 
and the cultivator of geography to recollect places, 
and in union with the faculty of size, gives the idea 
of space and distance. 

XXXII. The organ of Eventuality is found pro- 
minent in the middle of the forehead, it is largely 
developed in children. It varies in size among 
adults, and is greater in the male than female.— 
Individuals who have it well developed are atten- 
tive to every thing which occurs around them, and 
it would seem to recognize the activity of every 
other, whether internal or external, and acts in turn 
upon all of them. It desires to know every thing 
by experience, is fond of general instruction, and 
inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge. It 
perceives the impressions which are the immediate 
functions of the external senses. It is signified 
emphatically by the infinitive mood of verbs. 
 XXXIIL The organ of Time occupies a higher 
place in the brain than that of Order, which is in 
a middle situation, or that of Number, which is the 
lowest of the three, and the most external. Con- 
ceptions of Time are manifestly peculiar in their 
nature, and may exist without Order er Number ; 
this faculty comprehends the idea of duration, 
either as simultaneous or in succession. Yester- 
day, to-day, or to-morrow, form a succession, having 
no regard to the number of days. In thinking of 
Time the eyes are turned upward, and in calcu- 
lating they are cast downward and outward. 

XXXIV. The organ of Tune on which musical 
perception depends, enlarges the lateral parts of the 
forehead, but its form varies according to the direc- 
ion and form ef the convolutions, of which it is 
composed. It lies higher and is more apparent in 
individuals whose brains are narrow at the basis, 
While its appearance is less visible in those who 
have the cheek bones much elevated. ‘The most 
sure indication of its development is, its being 
more prominent than the external angle of the eye. 

XXXV, The organ of Langwage is denoted by 
® projection of the eyes which are also depressed, 
and then the under eye-lid, presents a sort of roll 
or appears swollen, It is a fact that some easily 
learn the spirit of different languages without ha- 
‘ing a great memory for words, and that others 
readily acquire its words without imbibing its spirit. 

ere 18 a particular faculty whose office it is to 
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learn signs, which are produced in conformity with 
the activity of ethers. It differs from those which 
produce artificial signs, and also from those which 
produce tke sensations and ideas these are assumed 
to express. ‘T’his, like all other organs seeins, com- 
posed of different parts ; some persons are liable te 
forget proper names, while they recollect words 
denoting the qualities of exter:.al bodies. In many 
instances this pecul.arity has been produced by 
disease. 

XXXVI. The organ of Causality is marked by 
a hemispherical development of the superior part 
of the forehead. ‘The effects of Causality are very 
extensive ; it embraces the cultivation of fields, 
plantation of trees, all the artificial enjoyments of 
life, the invention of various instruments, and the 
arts in general. It considers the conditions under 
which events happens, and brings them to bear on 
the ingenuity of man. The succession of events 
may take place without being perceived; aud fer 
this purpose a special faculty has been given to 
man. By this power we have the irresistible con- 
viction that every phenomena of nature has its 
cause, 

XXXVII. The organ of Comparison was dis- 
covered by Gall, in consequence of perceiving in 
an individual distinguished for this faculty, an emi- 
nence of the form of a reversed pyramid, in the 
upper and middle portion of the forehead. This 
faculty gives the power of Comparison, without 
determining its kinds ; for each person chooses his 
analogies from his knowledge, or the sphere of the 
activity of his other faculties. It compares the 
sensations and notions, excited by all the other 
faculties, points out their similitudes, analogies or 
differences. Its tendency and activity are perceiv- 
ed in language which is conveyed by figurative 
expressions. 

XXX VIII. Vitality is situated between the ear 
and the organ of Amativeness. It is a faculty 
concerning which doubts may exist, whether it 
ought to be classed as an independant principle, 
er as the result of a combination of other functions, 
[t does net appear to us, that there can properly be 
a separate faculty of this nature. 

XXXIX. The organ of Sublimity is situated 
directly between Hope above, and Acquisitiveness 
below, having on the one side Ideality, and on the 
other Cautiousness. It enables the mind to com- 
prehend the grand and magnificent in nature and 
art. It may, however, be permitted us to doubt 
whether a peculiar faculty of this kind does ac- 
tually exist, though there are circumstances which 
seem to indicate some such ergan. Butit is one of 
the great evils which attend phrenology that the 
fervid imagination of its disciples, induces them 
too frequently to suppose the existence of partieu- 
lar faculties where in truth they are not to be 
found. Every improvement made in the condition 
of the world exerts an influence on the moral sen- 
timents and physical propensities of men, which 
developes new combinations of power. Each ex- 
hibition of this kind sheuld net be regarded as the 
effect of some peculiar faculty, and immediately 
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be referred to some specific organ. Proceeding in 
this way every particle of the brain would be oc- 
cupied, and yet new modes of action would arise. 
Th re must, therefore, be afew primitive faculties, 
whose various combinations produce all those phe- 
nomena, we are accustomed to refer to separate 
organs. 

In fact, the first principle ef the system, which 
supposes the different faculties of the mind to have 
their separate and independent organ, appears in- 
volved in some doubt. It is urged that a sense of 
relief, from a change of the subject of attention, 
indicates that the part employed is different. But 
this position makes too much use of the sense of 
muscular fatigue, which can be applied only very 
loosely to the brain. It is plain that if the bran 
has any laws similar to those of muscular motion, 
it must have a great number peculiar to itself.— 
Even if the question could be decided by analogies, 
those which support this opinion are more numer- 
ous, and more close, than those taken from the 
contractions of the voluntary muscles, since they 
are drawn from parts more contiguous to the brain. 
The same eye which has gazed on one species. of 
light, finds relief from a mere change of colors ; 
and the system, when the stimulus, from 
too frequent repetition, has ceased to produce ef- 
fect, can be impressed by a new stimulus, 
though its absolute power nay be less, and in this 
ca°e we cannot suppose the former parts to be un- 
affected, and that each stimulus has its peculiar 
seat of action. 

Another argument adduced is the partial loss of 
power, from external injuries of the brain, from 
madness, and other diseases. his is, however, 
found to be true, more frequently as regards the 
game faculty than those which are different. Such 
are the cases 0! persons who have lost all memory 
of one language, and yet retain anuther. Unless, 
therefore, the infinite divisibility of matter be ad- 
mitted, and a different seat be allotted to each idea, 
these cases must be considered as oppesing, not fa- 
voring, the system. 

Another argument is inferred from the various 
degrees in which different faculties are possessed 
by the same person in perfect health. But the 
perception of the relations of mathematical ideas 
forins one series of affections, and the perception 
of the beauties of poetry includes another. ‘T’he 
two series are distinct, whether they are affections 
of the same organ or of those that are different.— 
Again, there is no part of the brain which has not 
been destroyed or impaired, without any alteratio: 
of the intellectual or moral faculties. Nothing can 
be more completely manifest than if various organs 
are dispersed over the brain, the entire loss of one 
faculty, should be in so many cases of local injury, 
not a rare but a common occurrence; and that, 
with the loss of the whole cineritious part of the 
brain, all those powers situated in that point, should 
peri-h. To be -continued. 

CourAGE.— Troops would never be deficient in 
courage, if they could only know how deficient 
im it their enemies were. 


MADRIGAL OF THE SEASONS 


SPRING MORNING. 
’T is merry on a fair Spring morn, 
When h shed is ev’ry ruder wind, 
And Nature, like a mother kind, 
Smiles joyous on her babe just born: 
When sparkling dew is on the ground, 
And flow’rets gay are budding round, 
And Hope is heard in every sound, 
*T is merry, oh, ’t is merry! 

SUMMER NOON. 
*T is merry on a Summer’s noon, 
When Zephyr comes with balmy kiss, 
And wakes the drowsy earth te bliss 
By gently breathing Love’s own tune: 
When leaves are green and skies are blue, 
And waters of a golden hue, 
And ev’ry glance brings beauties new, 
*T is merry, oh, tis merry! 

AUTUMN EVE, 

*T is merry on an Autumn eve, 
W hen birds sing farewell to the sun, 
Aad corn well sheaved, and labor done, 
The fields the healthful reapers leave: 
When those whoin daylight keeps afar 
May meet beneath the vesper star 
Without one fear their joy to mar, 
*T is merry, oh,’ t is merry! 

WINTER NIGHT. 
*T is merry on a Winter's night, 
When fast descends the deep’ning snow, 
And o’er the heath the thrill winds blow, 
To watch the crackling faggot’s light, 
When spicy wine and nut-brown ale, 
Give ze-t to each rare Christmas tale, 
And song, and joke, and laugh prevail, 
is merry, oh, ’t is merry ! 


Femace Frienpsuip.—I think there is 00 
thing more lovely than the love of two beautiful 
women, who are not envious of each otber'’ 
charms. How delightfully they impart to each 
other the pattern of a cap,or flounce, or frill! 
How charmingly they entrust some slight sle0- 
der secret about tinting a flower, or nitting % 
purse! Now one heans over the other, 
guides her inexperienced hand, as it mores 
in the mysteries of some novel work. and thes 
the other looks up with an eye beaming with de 
votion; and then again the first leans downa little 
lower, and gently presses her arumatic lips up0 
her friend’s polished forehead. These are sight 
which we quiet men, who, like ‘ little Jack) 
Horner,’ know where to take up a safe positio% 
occasionally enjoy, but which your noisy fellows, 
who think that women never want to be alone~ 
asad mistake—and consequently must be alway? 
breaking or stringing a guitar, or cutting @ pe 
cil, or splitting a crow-quill, or overturning ' 
gold ink, or scribbling over a pattern, or 00 


may other of the thousand acts of mischief, 4 
de rred from. 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER OLYMPUS. 


TEMPLE OF JUPITEX OLYMPUS, 


The Temple of Jupiter Olympus was one of the 
most magnificent specimens of-Greek Archi- 
tecture, in the days when the Land of Greece 
was in the full tide of prosperity, and even now 
when lying in ruins, its beauty and dimensions 
are a theme ofadmiration. Before presenting a 
description of the former grandeur of this ma- 
jestiec structure, a brief recital of the subject it 
communicates may have some interest. 

Jupirer (io Greek, Zeus); son of Saturn and 
Rhea. The Greek name of his father being 
Kronos, he is sometimes called Kronion and 
Kronides. He is the brother of Ve-ta, Ceres, 
Juno, Neptune and Pluto. In the different pe- 
riods of Grecian history, very different notions 
were entertained respecting this god. The Pe- 
lasgi honored him, from the most remote times, 
as the symbol of nature. His oracle was at Do- 
dona, and hence he is called the Dodonian, Pe- 
lasgic king. 1o the Orphic religion, Jupiter was 
a physical symbol, and denoted the upper air, 
the ether; and Juno, the symbol of the lower 
air, was connected with him as sister and wife. 
Hence the following Homeric fable is explained. 
Juno, Neptune and Apollo wish to bind Jupiter; 
but Thetis calls the hundred-armed Briareus to 
his assistance, who, by his mere presence, pre- 
vented the gods from carrying their plot into ex- 
ecution (the contest of the elements, in which 
the ether would bave been in danger of being 
overcome, had it notat length gained the victory 
throuxh its strength, Briareus). Thus also we 
tray explain,symbolically, the fable, that Jupiter 
once buasted that he would let down a chain 
from heaven, upon which all the gods might hang, 
and still would not be able to drag him down; 
but he would draw them, together with the earth 
and sea, up to himself, and then, winding the 
chain around the top of Olympus, would leave 
them swinging in the clouds {the combined ef- 
forts of all the lower elements are not sufficient 
todraw down the esther from its seat). From 
the syinbol of the zther was evolved the poetic 
conception of Jupiter, as ruler of the ether and 
the upper air. In reference to this, he has the 

ollowing surnames, the lightning-loving, the 

Cloud-collecting , the high-seated, the far-seeing, 
the loud-thundering, the cloud-compelling. A 

higher idea makes him the father of gods and 

men, as indeed Homer calis him. Still this is 
hot the idea of a supreme being, the creator of 
ibe world, which first arose at a later period. 

he more common idea, at this time, was that of 

Jupiter Herceus, who, being only the governor 

and protector of houses, families and their pos- 

sessions, or of a whole people and a particular 

erritory, was of course nothing more than a 

ocal deity. He is also the ruler and director of 

€ fates of men, and holds in his haad a balance, 
la which he weizhs out to each one his propor- 
ion of good and of evil. ‘Two urns also stand in 

'§ palace; in one of which is evil, and in the 
other good. Sometimes he gives to mortals a lot 

meted from both; sometimes drawn from one 

alone. But, nevertheless, he is himself subject 

0 Pate, an unknown being, wrapped up in ob- 

‘curity. He is the wisest of gods and men. 

inerva 7 ever athisside. He forms his pur- 
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poses without the assistance of any one, and to 
whomsoever he does not disclose them, they re- 
main inscrutable. He aids man with his coun- 
sel, and from this is called the giver of gvod ad- 
vice. Heis true; his promises are irrevocable 
and infallible. Heknowsthefates of men. He: 
hears those oaths of mortals which they swear 
by him, and punishes perjury in the severest 
manner. All injustice and cruelty ts hateful to 
him. Whoever will not listen to a supphiant of- 
fender and forgive him, him Jupiter punishes. 
He is kind and benevolent, and wishes men to be 
so likewise to each other. Hence he is called 
Jupiter Xenios (the protector of strangers). 
These ideas of Jupiter, which are found in 
Homer and in the poets of his time, although as 
yet limited by local circumstances, were ia after 
times more fully unfolded, in proportion as the 
intellectual cultivation of the Greeks increased, 
and a purer philosophy began to be ditfused. 
With this are connected those historical tradi- 
tions, according to which Jupiter was bora and 
bred upon mount Ida, in the island of Crete; for 
an oracle of Uranus and Terra had counselled 
Rhea to bring forth her son upon that hill, lest 
he should be devoured by Saturn. Differeot 
traditions assign his birth to differeat places; 
some say that it occurred at Messene, others at 
Thebes. Olenus in Atolia, Ave in Achaia, upon 
the hill Lyctos or Dicte in Crete, on mount Ly 
czeus in Arcadia (where the cavern was shown 
in which is mother bore him). Equally different 
are the accounts respecting the place where he 
was educated. According to Homer, Terra 
educated him, and concealed bim, during the 
night, in a cave of the woody mountain Ar zeus; 
doves brought ambrosiato him. The Arcadians 
and Messenians say that he was educated by the 
nymphs, who received him from the Curetes, 
and bathed himin the fountain Clepsydra. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, his mother inirusted 
the child to the care of the Curetes, and these 
gave him to the nymphs Ida and Adrastea, to 
nurse, whilst they themselves, by a continual 
clashing of their shields, prevented Saturn from 
hearing the cries ofthechil!. Instead of Jupiter, 
Saturn is said to have swallowed a stone swathed 
in a goat’s hide and anointed with honey, which 
they gave him. According to others, he was 
educated by the daughters of the Cretan ki 

Melissus, Amalthea and Melissa, who ot 
him with the milk of the goat Amalthea, one of 
whose horns Jupiter changed into the horn of 
plenty. He grew very rapidly. Whilst he was 
yet but a year old, he was already able to affurd 
assistance in the execution of a scheme which 
his mother had formed against his father. From 
Metis (goddess of wisdom), Jupiter received an 
emetic which he gave to Siturn. The potion 
worked so well, that he threw upall the cluldren 
which he had swallowed, even to the stone which 
he had swallowed last. This stone Jupiter de- 
posited at the foot of Parnassus, near Pytho, fora 
memorial. He proceeded now to dethrone brs 
father. The oldest sons of Uranus and Terra, 
the hundred-handed giants, and the Cyclops, 
were fast bound in [lartarus, and tae monsirous 
Campe kept guard over the prisoners. Jupiter 
killed the monster by the advice of Terra, and 
set free the prisoners. Out of gratitude, they 


| 
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armed Jupiter with the lightning, which, until | 
that time, had lain concealed in the earth; | 
Neptune with the trident; and to Pluto they. 
rave a helmet which rendered the wearer invisi- | 

le. He then dethroned his father. The Titans 
were not contented with this change of govern- 
ment, and there arose a 10 years’ war between 
them on one side, and the children of Saturn and | 
the hundred-handed giants on the other. The | 
theatre of batile was the hills of Olympus and | 
Othrys. From the latter fought the Titans, from | 
the former the new gods. At length the latter | 
conquered, and the Titans were hurried down to | 
Tartarus. Jupiter, having now obtained full 

ossession of the sovereigaty. shared his father’s 
Lidiahdern by lot with his brothers; he himself re- 
ceiving the heaven and the earth, Neptune the 
kingdom of the sea, and Pluto the infernal re- 
gions. 

Several mountains had among the ancients, 
the name of O/ympus. The most celebrated 
of them was situated in Thessaly, and is now 
ealled Lacha. The earliest Greeks looked | 
upon it as the highest of all mountains, and as 
the central point of the earth’s surface. It was 
the mountain of heaven, or of the gods, and the’ 
gods of Homer dwelt on its summit. Over its 
top there was supposed to be an opening intothe 
metallic dome of heaven, which rested upon 
mountain-pillars, at the circumference of the 
earth. In after times, when the ideas of men 
respecting the universe aud the gods were en- 
larged, the supreme bein’s were said to reside 
in the exterior sphere of the heavens, revolving 
round the space which embraced the planets; 
and this new abode of the vods, above the firma- 
ment of heaven, received the name of Olympus. 
Besides the opening at the top of the mountain, 
there were two gates in this celestial dome, 
which met the earth’s circumference, one in the 
east, the other in the west, through which the 
sun and the night, with their train, ascended 
from the ocean into the heavens, and returned 
again. The gods themselves were called, from 
their dwelling place, whether upon earth or in 
heaven, Olympian gods, and, as such, formed a 
body, of which Jupiter was the head. The 
twelve great gods composed the councilof elders 


in Olympus, and the others, collectively, formed 
the general assembly. They did not dwell to- 
gether in a single palace, but separate, in se- 
veral, built upon the different tops of the many- 
peaked Olympus. At the highest summit stood 
the palace of Jupiter, where all assemblies and 
feasts were held in a large hall. 


tinguished Athens, were outside of the city, and 


than the Temple of Jupiter Olympus. 
splendid structure is situated on the north side 
of the city, and surpassed every other building 
of this celebrated city in splendor and bexuty. 
In the erection of its stately walls and the deco- 
ration of the interior, enormous sums were ex- 
pended. It was from time to time enlarged, and 
improved in appearance, until at length it was 
fiuished by Adrian. The Temple is of the Doric 


., order, and was built of Parian stone; from the 


From thence. 
he could look down upon the earth, fill the. 
heavens with clouds, and hurl his thunderbolts. | 

The greatest pieces of architecture which dis- | 
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bottom to the eagles which sustain the roof the 
altitude was 63 feet. the breadth 95 feet, and the 
length 231 feet. The outside was adorned by 
nearly 120 fluted columns, 60 feet high, and siz 
feet in diameter. The inside was more than half 
a league in circumference. The roof of thy 
building consisted of marble from the Pentetician 
mines cut in the shape of tiles. At the extrem). 
ty of the roof hung a large kettle from each 
side, and in the middle wasa golden ima ge of 
victory, and below this a shield of gold in which 
the head of the Gorgan Medusa was sculptured, 
The following inscription on the stield elucidates 
the character of the place. 


The Athesians, Argnes, and Ionian tam'd 
‘Tarragia’s sons thus gulden bowl have plac’d 

A sacred grit, all their soils the tenth, 

To viet’ry with their trends tie Spart ins gained, 


The Cleans after having conquered the Pis- 
ceans, determined to apprupriate the spoils to the 
erection of a statue oi Jupiter, in the Temple of 

lympus. 

The Olympian Jupiter executed by Phidias, re- 
presents this sovereiyn deity, seated on a throne, 


with an olive wreath of goid about his temples, 


a part of his body naked, and a wide mantle 
covering the remainder of it, hanging down ip 
rich folds to his feet, which rested on a foot- 
stoul. ‘Lhe naked portion of the figure was of 
ivory, the dress of beaten guid with an imitation 
of embroidery, puoted by Paneanus. On the 
right hand stood the goddess of victory, turning 
toward the siatue,and carved ip a similar map 
ner out of ivory and gold. She holds a wand, 
and is apparently anxious to entwine it around 
his olive crown. to the left hand the divimily 
held a sceptre, composed of various metals 0 
geniously juined, ou which rested an eagle. The 
statue wassurrouoded with mayuificent drapery, 
which was drawn aside ouly on particular occa- 
sions, when the deity was to be exhibited. The 
sandals and robe were of gold, on the latter, va 
rious animals and flowers, especially the lily were 
represented. 
‘The throne is made of ivory and gold, variega- 
ted with precious stones and ivory, adorned with 
pictures of animals aud statues. There are fout 
images of victory, each of which is represented 
dancing at the tuot of the throne. ‘There are 
also two other similar Ogures at the extrem 
ties of the feet of the statue, while before it were 
seen the Theban youth carried away by the 
sphiaxes, and uuder them Apollo and Diana ar 
piercing with arrows the children of Niobe 
Between the feet of the deity which recline [rot 
the throne, there are four rules of a foot i 
length, which reach from one fovt to the other 


among them none are more worthy attention | la the rule which first presents on enteriag 


This | strait direction, there were seen several sialué 


exhibiting ancient combats. 


In the same temple, to the zones which spread 
round above the pillars, shields of gold are 0X" 
twenty in number, which were dedicat - 
the Roman General, Mummius, after 
vanquished the Achians in battle, taken Corio 


that bore the Duric name. La the frout part 0 


and expelled from their country the Corinthians 
| the edifice, the Equestrian contest of the P elof 
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against Oenomanus is represented, where each | Commerce and manufactures, and contains 
scems preparing for the course. On the right | 25,000 inhabitants, in about 900 houses. The 
hand of the statue of Jupiter, which was nearly | Rhone, which passes through the lake of Geneva, 
in the middle of the summit, is an image of | enters the city itself, and divides it into three un- 
Oenomanus with a helmet on his head, and near | equal parts, connected by bridges. In the most 
him his wife Sterope, who was one of the daugh- flourishing period of her trade, Geneva contain- 
tersof Atlas. Myrtillus, his charioteer, is seated ed 700 taster watchmakers, and about 6000 
befure the horses, which are four in number. | workmen. At the present time, there are only 
After Myrtillus are two men, whose names are | 2500 persons engaged in this bu-iness, who make 
unknown. annually 70,000 watches, (of wiich half are of 

Near the top of the Temple the river Cladeus | gold), valued at 2,150,000 S.viss francs. The rest 
s represented, and on the left of Jupiter, stands of the workmen, employed in the working cf 
Pelops and Hippodamia together with the | metals, are engaged in the manufacture of 
charioteer of Pelops, the horses, two men, and | watchmakers’ tools, and of mathematical and 
the grooms. In this part the top of the building | surgical instruments. The manufactures of gold 


contracts itself, and contains a representation of | 
the river Alpheus. Wouthin the summit the La- 
pithe are shewn fighting with the Centaurs at 
the marriage of Pirothrous, were is seen in the 
middle, and near him Eurytron taking away his 
wife,and Coeneus assisting the unfortunate hus- 
band. In another part Theseus is revenging 
himself on the Centaurs with an axe, there are | 
two of them, one of which carries away a Virgin, | 
and the other a young boy. Many of the labors | 
of Hercules are also represented above the 
doors, hunting the Erymanthian boar, the ad- 
ventures of Diomede, where he is seen as- 
suming the burden of Atlas, and purifying the 
land of Elea. Above the back part of the dours he 
is discovered taking away the girdle of Amazon, | 
and the story of the stag, the Gnossian bull, the | 
Lemean hydra, the Stympalian birds, ard the | 
Nemesan lion. | 
In the other rules were shewn a band of) 
warriors fiyhting with Hercules against 
Amazons. The number of the forces on each | 
side is twenty-nine. The throne too is not only 
supported by feet, but there are pillars equal in 
magnitude to the feet. . In order to prevent the 
spectators from coming too near, inclosures re- 
semmbling walls were raised; of these, that part 
: opposite the gates only was painted blue, but the 
¢ Mm Oller parts contained pictures. 
From the highest portion of the throne above 
- im ‘he statue of Phidias is made on one side three 
eraces, and on the other as many hours. Accord- 
ing to the poets, the hours were the daughters of 
upiter. In the vase under the feet of the deity, 
were yolden lions, and a representation of the 
Datile of Theseus ayvainst the Amazons. There 
vere other ornaments, as Appollo made of gold 
ascending into his chariot, and various other 
filles, as the god of love receiving Venus as she 
ses from the sea and Neptune. Within the 
einple are pillars which sustain porches at some 
“igut from the ground; through these there isa 
time Passave to the statue of Jupiter, afferding a 
entrance to the roof. 


GENEVA. 


vite a Protestant canton of Switzerland, 
if th ‘of square miles, and 93,560 inha bitants ; 
50 port. are Calvinists, 15,800 Catholics, 
ape ulherans, and 60 Jews. ‘The revenue of 
in 1529, was 1,558,512 Swiss guiluers; 
4 sHeture, 1,516,220 guilders. The city of 

“eva, on the lake ot the same nanie, the Swiss 


openly adopting Protestant doctrines. 


Athens, is well built and fortified, euriched by 


and silver jewelry are importaot. Beside these, 
there are feotarice for chints, woollens, muslins, 
gold-lace,silks and porcelain. The advantagevus 
situation of the lake of Geneva is favorable to 
commerce, but the vicinity of France en- 
courages smuggling. Geneva acquired, by these 
means, so much wealth, that she had 120,000,000 
livres invested mostly in Fren:h funds, part of 
which was lost in the French revolution. In the 
middle ages, Geneva was subject to a bishop 


and a count, who disputed with each other for 
their respective privileges. 
came, at last, into the hands ef the dukes of Sa- 
voy, who soon brought the bishop over to their 
‘side. The citizens had also many priviliges from 


The count’s right 


the emperors. Hence aro-e disputes; and, as 
the dukes were pressed by the French en the 
one side, and the Genevese supported by the 
Swiss on the other, the former could not easily 
make good their claims. In 1524, the city re- 
leased herself from the ducal government, and, 
in nine years after, from the bishop’s also, by 
Several 
families, adherents of the duke, were banished. 
The claims of the dukes, for a long time, gave 
rise to contentions; and, in 1602, the reigning 
duke made a last attempt to get the city into his 
power by surprise. ‘The attempt failed, and an 
annual festival instituted on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, to commemorate the escalade. In 1603, b 

the mediation of Berne, Zurich, and Henry LV. 
of France, a permanent accommodation was 
effected with Savoy, by which that power re- 
nounced all her claims, and the three mediators 
guarantied to Geneva afree government. ‘This 
constitution was a mixture of democracy and 
aristocracy. The citizens formed the general or 
sovereign council, which had power to make 
laws, and to decide in matters of most import- 
ance to the public weal. A great council, con- 
sisting of 200, and subsequently of £50 members, 
was elected frum among the citizens ; and from 
these a small council o! 45 members was chosen, 
under the presidency of the syndic. - These had 
the executive power, the care of the publictrea- 
sure, and the management of ordinary daily bu- 
siness. As early as 1556, it was determined that 
nothing should come befure the great council till 
the smaller had signified their approbation, and 
that the great council must first approve what- 
ever was presented to the burgesses. ‘This form 
the government retained for a lung time, to the 
entire satisfaction of tle peopie, unul it degene- 
rated into an Gligarchy; particular families mo- 
nopolizing the most important offices, and treat- 
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ing the citizens as their dependants. Signs of 
the disaffection thus produced discovered them- 
selves, in the course of the 18th century, very 
frequently, in violent eruptions, and ia the de- 
mand for an amendment of the constitution. The 


complainants were denominated representatives, | 


and the adherents of the council families, nega- 
tives. The evil was increased by the old consti- 
tution of Geneva, according to which the inhabi- 
tants were divided into three classes, viz: the 
cilizens,or such burgesses as were, by birth, en- 
titled to citizenship, and were eligible to all of- 
fices; the bourgeois. orsuch commoners as sprang 
from families recently introduced from abroad, 
who might attend the general council, but could 
not be members of the smaller council, nor be 
invested with public office; and, lastly, the 
householders, or commoners at large—such as 
had ne right of citizenship whatever, and whose 
descendants were styled natives, simply. All 
these classes had cause for discontent; and, on 
this very account, the small council was able to 
sustain itself longer in its usurped privileges. In 
1781, they broke out intoa violent rupture. The 
strife was terminated by the mediating powers, 
especially the French minister, Vergennes, with 
arms in their hands, in favor of the oligarchy; 
but the consequence was, that ne | amilies 
emigrated to Constance, to Neufchatel, England 
and America, carrying much ofthe skill and in- 
dustry of the country with them. A later revo- 
lution, in 1789, placed the rights of the citizens 
on a betier footing, and many of the emigrants 
and exiles returned ; but the French revolution 
now broke out, and, during the reigh of terror, 
in 1792, Soulavie was appoioted by his govern- 
ment resident at Geneva, and acted over there 
the horrible scenes then taking placein France. 
Many citizens, without form of law, lost home, 

roperty and life. After this storm succeeded a 
ew years of tranquility. In 1798, French troops 
were quartered in the city, which was now ip- 
corporated with the republicof France. Geneva 
was the capital of the department of Leman. 
Dec. 20, 1813, Geneva capitulated to the allies. 
Since then, it has formed the 22d canton of the 
Helvetic confederation. The constitution of 
Geneva is aristocratico-democratical. A coun- 
cil of state, composed of four syndics of the pre- 
sent and four of the past year, with 21 counsellors 
of noble rank, possess the execulive power. 
The legislative authurity is vested in a repre- 
sentative assembly of 267 members. The Gene- 
vese are as much distinguished by their interest 
in science as by their public spirit; and it ex- 
cites admiration to see how much they have 
done, and are still doing, with their limited 
means, for the interests of learning and the ad- 
vancement of society. This patrivtic spirit ex- 
tends even to the laboring classes, who, to give 
an instance, in 1815, when Decandolle wished 
fora botanic garden, offered voluntarily to build, 
without remuneration, a hot-house, &c. and to 
furnish the necessary glass at their own expense. 
The university, founded in 1368, was revived in 
1538, by the influence of Calvin and Beza. It 
has a public library, an observatory, built in 
1770, an academic museum of natural science, 
founded in 1818, and comprising Saussure’s 
mineral collection, Haller’s herbarium, Pictet's 


HYMN AT MIDNIGHT. 


apparatus. The society of arts 
save appropriated 80,000 francs to the erection 
of a splendid edifice, where the cabinets of na- 
tural science and of the arts might be deposited. 
In 1825, also, a new penitentiary was built, after 
the model of thatin New York. In 1820, an 
agricultural school for poor children, like that at 

ofwyl, was established at Carra, in the canton 
of Geneva. Among the objects worthy of notic 
in and around Geneva, are, the house in whic 
Rousseau was born; Calvin’s tomb, without in- 
scription or monument; Eynard’s palace; the 
iron wire bridge; Ferney, which remains in 
possession of France, about four miles from 
Geneva; it is gradually decaying, but the lower 
apartments are as Voltuire left them; the gla- 
ciers of Chamouny, a day’s journey from Gene- 
va. The lake, with its picturesque scenery, has 
furnished a subject for several {s, such as 
Matthison, and Lord Byron, (ion Childe Harold, 
1). It is over 41 miles long, and its greatest 
width is about 84 miles. It is deep, and well sup- 
plied with fish, and does not freeze entirely over, 
although it lies 1126 feet above the level of the 
sea. he situation of Geneva is beautiful be- 
yond descriptien. 


—- 


From the Nurthampton Courier. 


HYMN AT MIDNIGHY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Source of all life and joy and light! 
Creator of each starry sphere, 
That o’er me on the arch of Night 
Gleams like a diamond soft and cear; 
Oh, as I gaze transported now 
Ou yonder blue, resplendent dome, 
Deign but to hear my prayer that thou 
Will call my erring spirit home ! 


Home trom this world’s fast fading powers, 
Frail visions and deluding dreams, : 
‘lo that fair ciime of Eden flowers, 
Soft airs and brightly flowing streams, 
Oh, inake me feel that while I stay 
A s: journer and stranger here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way 
Far, far beyond eack starry sphere. 


I kneel before thy gorgeous throne, 
Upon thy footstool, King of kings: 
And, gazing on the glories strown 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Abject and weak, my awe-struck heart 
Would from thy dazzling presence flee, 
If, Saviour, thou didst not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me! 

As yonder faintly glinimering star, 
Receives its lustre from the sun, 
Though from its fiery splendors far,— 
So from thy love, Almighty One! 

My spirit drinks immortal light: 
Oh, never may that light decay, 
But, like yon diamond of the night, 
lo heaven’s own beauty melt away: 
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THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP—THE HEART. 


THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A SHORT AND TRUE STORY. 


“The hand that wiped away the tear of want, 
The heart that melted at another's woe, 
Were his, and b'essings fuilowed hin.” 


Davip Wentworth had the kindest of hearts. 
There was neither mete nur beund to his be- 
nevolence, except inability. And happy were 
any man who had a tithe of the prayers that 
were offered up for the welfare of my friend, by 
the unfortunate and wretched whom his hand 
had relieved. 

1 speak of prayers—for it was the only re- 
ward he obtained; I mean here—but I forgot. 

David was paying attention to.an excellent 
young lady of his native city. She was wealthy. 
beautiful and accomplished, and consequently 
had many suitors. Among them were richer, 
and nobler (in extraction | mean) and hand- 
somer men than David, but n'tmporte, there 
was a kind of frank heartedness about my friend 
that could not fail to carry him somewhere near 
the heart of his mistress, even if an emperor had 
been his rival. 

The young lady hit upon a project to put the 
character o' her lovers toatest. She had come. 
across a poor widow with a family io distress, 
in one of her benevolent excursions, and the idea 
occurred to her that it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the stuff ber lovers’ hearts 
were made of. Letters were forthwith indicted. 
setting forth the good weman’s tale and forward- 
ed to the different gentlemen in the widow's 
hame, requesting an answer and assistance. 

The first reply was a lecture on idleness and 
beguing, and concluded with the information 
that the writer was not accustomed to give to 
those he did not knew. This was from ten thou- 
sand dullars a year. The second advised her te 
apply to some of the benevolent societies whose 
business it was to relieve those who were truly 
inwant. This from one who had a great repu- 
lation for benevolence—who had taken a lead- 
lug part in several charitable associations, and 
whose pharisaical liberality had been blazoned in 
he Gazette. The lady thought, that interested 
as he was in the success of these institutions, he 
displayed avery commendable reluctance about 
laking it out of their hands. A third froma 
g00d hearted and generous kind of fellow—en- 
Cloxed a five dollar bill with his compliments. 
everal took no notice of the good woman’s pe- 
tion, But there was another answer which 
the lady read with far different feelings. It was 
rom David—from $800 a year—and I need not 
say, like himself kind and consoling. It spoke 

the writer’s narrow means, the rule he had 
adopted, of never giving uoless persuaded of the 
object, and concluded by requesting an inter- 
new. “If,” said he, “1 find myself otherwise 
unable to afford the assistance you require, | 
rust | way be of service in interesting others in 
your behalf.” 
vt was this mere profession. For it was 
ula few weeks before the widow found her- 
elf comfortably located andengaged in a thri- 
lng little business, commenced by the recom- 

25* 
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mendation, and carried on by the aid, of my 
friend. And all this was done in genuine Scrip- 
ture style. There was no souading of trumpets 
—and the right band knew not the doings of the 
left. But his lady love was a silent observer of 
his conduct, and he received many a kind glance 
from that quarter, of which he little suspected 
the cause. She began to think that the homage 
of spirit like his was not a thing to be despised 
and she felt something very much like a palpi 
tation of the heart, as she questioned herself re- 
specting his mtentions. 

Such was the train of thought which was one 
evening, as is often the case, interrupted by the 

erson who had been its cause. Hour after 

our passed by that night, and he still lingered. 
He could not tear himself away. ** She is a most 
fascinating creature,” thought and as 
she is beautiful. Can she ever be mine?” And 
a cloud came over his features and he sat for a 
moment in silence. ‘ This suspense must be 
ended,” he at length thought. He started as 
the clock told eleven. 

“You will certainly think me insufferably 
tedious,” said he with a faint smile, * but l have 
been so pleasantly engaged as to take no note 


of time. And the sin of this trespass on the 
rules of good breeding must lie at your door. 
Besides, | have lengthened this visit,” he con-. 


tinued after a pause, * under apprehension that 
as it has been the happiest, it might also be the 
last, it shall ever be my good fortune to enjoy 
with Miss H.” 

Tie lady looked at him with some surprise. 

** Nay,” said he,“ the matter rests with your- 
self. Will you forgive my presumption? I 
know that others, perhaps more worthy of you, 
at least nobler and wealthier and higher in the 
world’s esteem, are striving for the honor of your 
hand. And yeti cannot restrain myself from 
making an avowal, which, thougl it may be 
futile, it is yet but a deserved tribute to your 
worth.” And he popped the question. 

The lady did not swoon nor turn pale, but a 
flush of gratification passed over her face, and 
lighted ber eye for a moment. 

She frankly gave him her hand and looked up 
archly in his face. ‘* The friend of the father- . 
less and the widow,” said she, (David blushed) | 
* cannot fail to make a constant lover aad a 
worthy husband.”’ 


Tue Heartr.—The heart may be compared to 
a garden, which, when well cultivated, pre- 
sents a continued succession of fruits, and flow- 
ers, to regalethe soul and delight the eye; but, 
when neglected, producing a crop of the most 
noxious weeds; large and flourishing, because 
their growth is in proportion tothe warmth and 
richness of the soil, from which they spring. - 
Then let this ground be properly cultivated, let 
the mind of the vouong and lovely female be 
stored with useful knowledge, and the influence | 
of woman, theugh undiminished in power, will be ; 
like **the diamond of the desert,” sparkling aad 
pure, whether surounded by the sands of desola- 
tion, forgotten and unknown, or pouring its re- 
freshing streams through every avenue of the 


social and moral fabric. 
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ing the citizens as their dependants. Signs of 
the disaffection thus produced discovered them- 
selves, in the course of the 18th century, very 
frequently, in violent eruptions, and ia the de- 
mand for an amendment of the constitution. The 


complainants were denominated representatives, | 


and the adherents of the council families, nega- 
tives. The evil was increased by the old consti- 
tution of Geneva, according to which the inhabi- 
tants were divided into three classes, viz: the 
cilizens,or such burgesses as were, by birth, en- 
titled to citizenship, and were eliyible to all of- 
fices; the bourgeois, orsuch commoners as sprang 
from families recently introduced from abroad, 
who might attend the general council, but could 
not be members of the smaller council, nor be 
invested with public office; and, lastly, the 
householders, or commoners at large—such as 
had ne right of citizenship whatever, and whose 
descendants were styled natives, simply. All 
these classes had cause for discontent; and, on 
this very account, the small council was able to 
sustain itself longer inits usurped privileges. In 
1781, they broke outintoa violent rupture. The 
strife was terminated by the mediating powers, 
especially the French minister, Vergennes, with 
arms in their hands, in favor of the oligarchy ; 
but the consequence was, that many families 
emigrated to Constance, to Neufchatel, England 
and America, carrying much of the skill and in- 
dustry of the country with them. A later revo- 
lution, in 1789, placed the rights of the citizens 
on a better footing, and many of the emigrants 
and exiles returned ; but the French revolution 
now broke out, and, during the reigh of terror, 
in 1792, Soulavie was appouoted by his govern- 
ment resident at Geneva, and acted over there 
the horrible scenes then taking placein France. 
Many citizens, without form of law, lost home, 

roperty and life. After this storm succeeded a 
ew years of tranquility. In 1798, French troops 
were quartered in the wf which was now in- 
corporated with the republicof France. Geneva 
was the capital of the department of Leman. 
Dec. 20, 1813, Geneva capitulated to the allies. 
Since then, it has formed the 22d canton of the 
Helvetic confederation. The constitution of 
Geneva is aristocratico-democratical. A coun- 
cil of state, composed of four syndics of the pre- 
sent and four of the past year, with 21 counsellors 
of noble rank, possess the executive power. 
The legislative authority is vested in a repre- 
sentative assembly of 267 members. The Gene- 
vese are as much distinguished by their interest 
in science as by their public spirit; and it ex- 
cites admiration to see how much they have 
done, and are still doing, with their limited 
means, for the interests of learning and the ad- 
vancement of society. This patrivtic spirit ex- 
tends even to the laboring classes, who, to give 
an instance, in 1815, when Decandolle wished 
for a botanic garden, offered voluntarily to build, 
without remuneration, a hot-house, &c. and to 
furnish the necessary glass at their own expense. 
The university, founded in 1368, was revived in 
1538, by the influence of Calvin and Beza. It 
has a public library, an observatory, built in 
1770, an academic museum of natural science, 
founded in 1818, and comprising Saussure’s 


mineral collection, Haller’s herbarium, Pictet's 
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seeing we» apparatus. The society of arts 
ave appropriated 80,000 francs to the erection 
of a splendid edifice, where the cabinets of na- 
tural science and of the arts might be deposited. 
In 1825, also, a new penitentiary was built, after 
the model of thatin New York. In 1820, an 
agricultural school for poor children, like that at 

ofwyl, was established at Carra, in the canton 
of Geneva. Among the objects worthy of notic 
in and around Geneva, are, the house in which 
Rousseau was born; Calvin’s tomb, without in- 
scription or monument; Eynard’s palace; the 
iron wire bridge; Ferney, which remains in 
possession of France, about four miles from 
Geneva ; it is gradually decaying, but the lower 
apartments are as Voltuire left them; the gla- 
ciers of Chamouny, a day’s journey from Gene- 
va. The lake, with its picturesque scenery, has 
furnished a subject for several poets, such as 
Matthison, and Lord Byron, (in Childe Harold, 
1). It is over 41 miles long, and ils greatest 
width is about 84 miles. It is deep, aod well sup- 
plied with fish, and does not freeze entirely over, 
although it lies 1126 feet above the level of the 
sea. he situation of Geneva is beautiful be- 
yond descriptien. 
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HYMN AT MIDNIGHI. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Source of all life and joy and light! 
Creator of each starry sphere, 
That o’er me on the arch of Night 
Gleams like a diamond soft and c:ear; 
Oh, as I gaze transported now 
Ou yonder blue, resplendent dome, 
Deign but to hear my prayer that thou 
Will call my erring spirit home! 


Home {rom this world’s fast fading powers, 
Frail visions and deluding dreams, 
‘lo that fair ciime of Eden flowers, 
Soft airs and brightly flowing streams, 
Oh, mnake me feel that while I siay 
A s: journer and stranger here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way 
Far, far beyoud eack starry sphere. 


1 kneel before thy gorgeous throne, 
Upon thy footstool, King of kings: 
And, gazing on the glories strown 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Abject and weak, my awe-struck heart 
Would from thy dazzling presence flee, 
If, Saviour, thou didst not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me! 
As yonder faintly gliniumering star, 
Receives its lustre from the sun, 
Though from its fiery splendors far,— 
So from thy love, Almighty One: 
My spirit drinks immortal light : 
Oh, never may that light decay, 
But, like yon diamond of the might, 
lo heaven's own beauty melt away: 
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THE TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A SHORT AND TRUE STORY. 


“'The hand that wiped away the tear of want, 
The heart that me!ted at another's woe, 
Were his, and b'essings followed him,” 


Davip Wentworth had the kindest of hearts. 
There was neither mete nur bound to his be- 
nevolence, except inability. And happy were 
anv man who had a tithe of the prayers that 
were offered up for the welfare of my friend, by 
the unfortunate and wretcked whom his hand 
had relieved. 

| speak of prayers—for it was the only re- 
ward he obtained; I mean here—but I forgot. 

David was paying attention to.an excellent 
young lady of his native city. She was wealthy. 
beautiful and accomplished, and consequently 
had many suitors. Among them were richer, 
and nobler (in extraction [| mean) and hand- 
soner men than David, but n'tmporte, there 
was a kind of frank beartedness about my friend 


tat could not fail to carry him somewhere near | 


the heart of his mistress, even if an emperor had 
been his rival. 

The young lady hit upon a project to put the 
character o' her lovers toatest. She had come 
across a poor widow with a family io distress, 
in one of her benevolent excursions, and the idea 
occurred to her that it would be a good oppor: 
tunity to ascertain the stuff her lovers’ hearts 
were made of. Letters were forthwith indicted. 
setting forth the good weman’s tale and forward- 
ed to the different gentlemen in the widow’s 
hame, requesting an answer and assistance. 

The first reply was a lecture on idleness and 
beguing, and concluded with the information 
that the writer was not accustomed to give to 
those he did not knew. This was from ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. The second advised her te 
apply to some of the benevolent societies whose 
ousiness it was to relieve those who were truly 
inwant. This from one who had a great repu- 
lation for benevolence—who had taken a lead- 
lug part in several charitable associations, and 
Whose pharisaical liberality had been blazoned in 
he Gazette. The lady thought, that interested 
as he was in the success of these institutions, he 

splayed a very commendable reluctance about 
laking it out of their hands. A third from a 
g00d hearted and generous kind of fellow—en- 
Closed a five dollar bill with his compliments. 
‘everal took no notice of the good woman's pe- 
ition, But there was another answer which 
the lady read with far different feelings. It was 
rom David—from $800 a year—and I need not 
‘ay, like himself kind and consoling. I( spoke 

the writer’s narrow means, the rule he had 
‘dopted, of never giving unless persuaded of the 
*ject, and concluded by requesting an inter- 
new “If” said he, “1 find myself otherwise 
inable to afford the assistance you require, | 
rust | may be of service in interesting others in 
our behalf.” 
| Nor was this mere profession. For it was 
ula few weeks before the widow found her- 
lf comfortably located andengaged in a thri- 
ing little business, commenced by the recom- 
25* 
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mendation, and carried on by the aid, of my 
friend. And all this was done in genuine Scrip- 
ture style. There was no sounding of trumpets 
—and the right band knew not the doings of the 
left. But his lady love was a silent observer of 
his conduct, and he received many a kind glance 
from that quarter, of which he little suspected 
the cause. She began to think that the homage 
of spirit like his was not a thing to be despised ¢ 
and she felt something very much like a palpi. 
tation of the heart, as she questioned herself re- 
specting his intentions. 

Such was the train of thought which was one 
evening, as is often the case, interrupted by the 

erson who had been its cause. Hour after 

our passed by that night, and he still lingered. 
He could not tear himself away. * She is a mos 
fascinating creature,” thought and as 
she is beautiful. Can she ever be mine’?’* And 
a cloud came over his features and he sat for a 
moment in silence. ‘“* This suspense must be 
ended,” he at length thought. He started as 
the clock told eleven. : 

“You will certainly think me insufferably 
tedious,”’ said he with a faint smile, * but 1 have 
been so pleasantly engaged as to take no note 
of time. And the sin of this trespass on the 
rules of good breeding must lie at your door. 
Besides, | have lengthened this visit,” he con- 
tinued after a pause, “ under apprehension that 
as it has been the happiest, it might also be the 
last, it shall ever be my good fortune to enjoy 
with Miss H.”’ 

The lady looked at him with some surprise. 

** Nay,” said he,“ the matter rests with your- 
self. Will you forgive my presumption? 
know that others, perhaps more worthy of you, 
at least nobler and wealthier and higher in the 
world’s esteem, are striving for the honor of your 
hand. And yeti cannot restrain myself from 
making an ayowal, which, thougl it may be 
futile, it is yet but a deserved tribute to your 
worth.” And he popped the question. 

The lady did not swoon nor turn pale, but a 
flush of gratification passed over her face, and 
lighted her eye for a moment. 

She frankly gave him her hand and looked up 
archly in his face. ‘* The friend of the father- . 
less and the widow,” said she, (David blushed) | 
* cannot fail to make a constant lover and a 
worthy husband.’’ 


Tue Heart.—The heart may be compared to 
a garden, which, when well cultivated, pre- 
sents a continued succession of fruits, and flow- 
ers, to regalethe soul and delight the eye; but, 
when neglected, producing a crop of the most 
noxious weeds; large and flourishing, because 
their growth is in proportion tothe warmth and 
richness of the soil, from which they spring. - 
Then let this ground be properly cultivated, let 
the mind of the young and lovely female be 
stored with useful knowledge, and the influence | 
of woman, theugh undiminished in power, will be | 
like *“*the diamond of the desert,” sparkling aad 
pure, whether sur‘ounded by the sands of desola- 
tion, forgotten and unknown, or pouring its re- 
freshing streams through every avenue of the 
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THE DESTROYER. 


. BY MISS ELIZA RENNIE. 

He came not with the glittering sword, * 
He came not with the spear, 

Nor brandish’d weapon in his hard 
To bd the lovely fear. 

The bloom of youth was on his cheek 
And sparkled in his eye , 

But shrouded in his youthfu! sou! 
Were thoughts of darkest dye! 


He grappled not with foes, nor sovght 
The battle’s stormy heat, 

Where the conquer’d and the conqueror find 
A gory winding-sheet ; 

Oh! better that in combat he 
Had hurl’d death’s fatal blow, 

Than aim'd at woman’s trusting breast 
The shaft which laid her low ! 

He came to her with gentle werds, 
And smiled love’s witching smile ; 

She could not deem ‘neath all his vows, 


There lurk’d the taint of guile, 
For none could look on him, and think 
That he too would deceive ; 
And none could see her angel form, 
And think that she must grieve. 


But soon, his solemn oaths forgot, 
He left her to her doom; 

Nor reck'd if wreng and falsehood led 
The guiltless to her tomb. 

She struggled on, but dark and drear 
Her young life crept away ; 

She saw each hope proved false by time, 
Each link with joy decay ! 

She faded fast, yet silently, 
As flowers beneath the blast ; 

She breathed no murmur, shed no tear, 
But leved him to the last. 

She cursed not her destroyer—him 
Who closed her azure eye; 

She loved when death gnaw’d at her heart, 
And bless’d with life’s last sigh! 
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THE THREE BRIDES. 


Toward the close of a chilly afternoon, in the 
latter part of November, | was travelling in 
New Hampshire on horseback. The road was 


solitary and rugged, and wound along through 


pany pine forests, over abrupt and stony hills. 
stopped at an inn, a two story brick building, 
standing a little back from the road. 

In the morning I rose early and took a look 
from the window, but the prospect was very un- 
inviting. Afar, in the most distant part of the’ 
field, a man was busily engaged in digging a 
grave. There was something within that im- 
pelled me to stroll forth and accost him. I pass- 
ed on to where the grave-digger was pursuing 
his occupation. He answered my morningsalu- 
tation civilly enough, but continued intent upon 
his work. He wasa man of about fifty years 
of age, spare but strony, with yrey hair and 
sunken cheeks, and certain lines about the 
mouth which argued a propensity to indulge in 
dry jest, though the steruness of his gray eyes 
seemed to contradict the tacit assertion. 

* An unpleasant morning, sir, to work in the 
open air,’ saidl. 


* He that regardeth the clouds shall not reap,’ ' 


repiied the grave digver, still busily plying his 
spade. ‘ Death stalks abroad, fair and foul day, 
and we that follow ia his footsteps must prepare 
for the dead, rain or shine.’ 

‘A melancholy occupation.’ 

‘ A fit one for a moralist. Some would find a 
pleasure in it. Deacon Giles, [ am sure, would 
willingly be in my place now.’ 

* And why so?’ 

‘This grave is for his wife,’ replied the grave 
digger, looking up from his occupation with a 
dry smile that wrinkled his sallow cheeks and 
distorted his shrunken lips. Perceiving that his 
merriment was not infectious, he resumed his 
employment, and that so assiduously, that in a 
very short time he had hollowed the last resting 
place of Deacon Giles’s consort. This done, he 
ascended from the trench with a lightness that 
surprised me, and walking a few paces from the 
new made grave, sat down upon a tombstone, 
and beckoned me to approach. I did so. 

* Young man,’ said he, ‘ a sexton and a grave 
digger, if he is one who has a zeal for his calling, 
becomes something of a historian, amassing 
many a curious tale and strange leyend con- 
cerning the people with whom he has to do, liv- 
ing and dead. For a man with a taste for his 

rofession, cannot provide for the last repose of 
bis fellows, without taking an interest in their 
story, the manner of death, and the concern of 
the relatives who follow their remains so fear- 
fully to the grave.’ 

‘ Then,’ replied 1, talking a seat beside the 
sexton, ‘ methinks you could relate some inter- 
esting tales.’ 

Again that withering smile that I had before 
observed, passed over the face of the sexton as 
he an-wered— 

‘I am no story-teller, sir, I deal in fact, not 
fiction. Yes, yes, I could chronicle some strange 
events. But ofall things I know, there will be 
nothing stranger to you than the melancholy his- 
tory of the three brides.’ | 


THE THREE BRIDES. 


* The three brides?’ 

* Ay. Do you see three hilloeks yonder, side 
by side? There they sleep, and will till the last 
trumpet comes wailing through the heart of 
these lone hills, with a tone so stranve and stir- 
riff, that the dead will start (rom their graves 
at its first awful note. Then will coine the 
judgment and the retribution. But to my tale. 
Look there, sir, on yonder hill, you may observe 
a little isolated house, with a straggling fence iy 
front, and a few stunted apple trees on the as. 
cent behind it. 


“It is sadly out of repair now, and the garden is 
all overgrown with weeds and brambies, and the 
whole place has a desolate appearance. if the 
wind were high now, you might hear the old 
crazy shutters flapping avainst the sides, and the 
wind tearing the gray shingles off the roof. 

** Many yours ago, there lived an old man and 
his son, who cultivated the few acres of arable 
land which belongs to it. 

“The father was a self-taught min, deeply 
versed in the mysteries of science, and as he 
could tell the name of every flower that blossom- 
ed in the wood and grew in the garden; and 
used to sit uplate at nighis at his books, or reading 
the mystic story of the starry heavens, men 
thought he was crazed or bewitched, and avoid- 
ed him and even hated him, as the ignorant ever 
shuo and dread the enlightened. A few there 
were, and among others the minister and lawyer 
and physician of the place, who showed some 
willingness to afford him countenance, but they 
soon dropped his acquaintance, for they found 
the old man somewhat morose and reserved, and 
moreover their vanity was wounded by discover- 
ing the extent of his Leawiedes: To the minister 
he would quote the fathers and the Scriptures in 
the original tongue, and showed himself well 
armed wiih the weapons of polemical contro- 
versy. He astonished the lawyer with his pro- 
found acquaintance with jurisprudence, and the 
physician was surprised at ihe extent of his me- 
dical knowledge. So they all deserted him, and 
the minister, for the old man differed in some 
trifling points of doctrine, spoke very slizhting! 
of him; and by and by all louked upon the sellf- 
educated farmer with eyes of aversion. But he 
cared pot for that, for he derived his consolation 
from loftier resources, and in the untrack 

aths of science found a pleasure as in the path- 
ess woods. He instructed his son in all lus lore 
—the languages, literature, history, science, 
were unfolded one by one, to the enthusiastic 
son of the solitary. Years rolled away and the 
old man died. He died when a sterim convuls 
the face of nature, when the wind howled around 
his shattered dwelling, and the lightning play 
above the roof; and though he went to heaved 
in faith and purity, the vulgar thought and sal 
the Evil One had claimed his own in the thuader 
and commotion of the elements. 1 cannot paint 
to you the grief of the son at his bereavement. 
He was for a time as one distracted. He sought 
to bury his grief in bis thirst for fame. Alter 
his thirst was gratified, he began to yearn for 
the companionship of some sweet being of the 
other sex, to share the laurels he had won—'o 
whisper consolation in his ear in moments 0! 
despondency, and to supply the void which the 
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death of his old father had occasioned. He 
would picture to himself the felicity of a refined, 
intellectual and beautiful woman, and as he had 
chosen for his motto, what bas been done may 
still be done, he did not despair of success. In 
this village lived three sisters, all beautiful and 
accomplished. Their names were Mary, Ade- 
laide and Madeline. 1 can never forget the 
beauty of these young girls. Mary was the 
youngest, and a fairer haired, more laughing 
damsel never danced upon the green. Adelaide 
was a few years older, was dark haired and pen- 
sive, but of the three, Madeline, the eldest, pos- 
sessed the most fire, spirit, cultivation and in- 
tellectuability. Their father was a man of taste 
and education, and being somewhat above vul- 
gar prejudice, permitted the visits of the hero of 
my story. When he found an affection spring- 
ing up between Mary and the poet, he did not 
withhold his consent from her marriage, and the 
recluse bere to the solitary mansion the young 
bride of his affections. Oh, sir, the house as- 
suped a new appearance within and without. 
Roses bloomed in the garden, jessarnines peeped 
through the lattices, and the elds about it smil- 
ed with the effects of careful cultivation. Lights 
were seen io the little parlor in the evening, and 
many a time would the passenger pause by the 
garden-gate to listen to strains of the sweetest 
music, breathed by choral voices from the cot- 
tage. If the mysterious student and his wife 
were neglected, what cared they? ‘Their en- 
dearing and mutual affection made their home a 
little paradise—but death came to Eden. Mary 
fell suddenly sick and after a few hours sick- 
ness died in the arms of her hushand. This was 
the student’s second heavy afiliction. 

‘“ Days and months rolled on, and the only so- 
ace of the bereaved was to set with the family 
of the deceased and talk of the lost one. At 
length to Adelaide he offered his widowed heart. 
She came to his lone home like the dove, bear- 
ing the olive branch of peace and consolation. 
But their bridal was not one of revelry and 
mirth, for a sad recollection brooded over the 
hour. Yet they lived happily, the husband 
again smiled, and with a new spring, the roses 
again blossomed in their garden. When the 
rose withered, and the leaf fell, in the mellow 
autumn of the year, Adelaide too sickened and 
died, like her younger sister, in the arms of her 
husband and of Madeline. 

“* Perhaps you will think it strange, that after 
all, the wretched survivor stood at the altar 
again. But he was a mysterious being whose 
ways were inscrutible, who thirsting for domes- 
tic bliss, was doomed ever to seek and never to 
find it. His third bride was Madeline. | well 
remember her. She was a beauty in the true 
sense of the word. it may seem strange to you 
to hear the praise of beauty from such lips as 
mine; but | cannot avoid expatiating upon 
her’s. She was a proud creature, with a tall 
commanding form and raven tresses that floated, 


dark and cloudlike, over her shoulders. She | 


Was a singularly gifted woman, aod possessed 
Ol rare inspiration. She loved the widower for 
hi? power and his fame, and she wedded him. 

hey were married in that church. It was on 
4 summer afternoon—I recollect it well. Dur- 


ing the ceremony, the blackest cloud that I 
ever saw overspread the heavens like a pall, 
and, at the moment when the third pronounced 
her vow, a clap of thunder shook the building to 
the centre. All the females shrieked, but the 
bride made her response with a firm voice as 
she | orgs upon her bridegroom. He marked a 
kind of incoherence in her expressions as they 
rode homeward, which surprised him at the time. 
Arriving at his house, she shrunk upon the 
threshold; but this was the timidity of a maiden. 
W hen they were alone he clasped her hand—it 
was as cold as ice! He looked into her face— 

* Madeline,’ said he, ‘ what means this? your 
cheeks are as pale as your wedding gown!’ The 
bride uttered a frantic shriek. *My wedding 
gown!’ exclaimed she, ‘ no—no—this is my sis- 
ter’s shroud! The hour of confession has ar- 
rived. It is God that impels me tospeak. To 
win you I have lost my soul—yes, yes, ama 
murderess! She malied upon me in the joyous 
affection of her young heart—but I gave her the 
fatal drug! Adelaide clasped her white arms 
about my neck, but 1 administered the poison! 
Take me to your arms! I have lost my soul for 
you, and mine you must be! 

‘She spread her long, white arms,’ said the 
sexton, rising in the excitement of the moment 
and assuming the attitude he described; ‘a 
then,’ continued he, in a hollow voice, ‘ at that 
moment came the thunder and the flash, and the 
guilty woman fell dead on the floor.’ The coun- 
tenance of the narrator expressed all the borrur 
that he felt. 

‘And the bridegroom,’ asked I, ‘ the husband 
of the destroyer and the victim; what became 
of him ?’ 

* He stands before you!’ was the thrilling an- 
swer. 


SUN-SET. 


Soft o’er the mountain’s purple brow, 
Meek twilight draws her shadowy grey 

From tutied woods and vallies low, 
Light's magic colours steal away. 


Yet still, amid the spreading gloom, 
Resp'endent glow the western waves 
That roll o’er Neptune’s coral caves 
A zone of light on evening’s dome. 


On this Jone summit let me rést, 
And view the forms to fancy dear, 
Till on the ocean’s darkened breast, 


The stars of evening tremble clear ; 
Or the moon’s pale orb appear, 

Throwing her light of radiance wide, 
Far o’er the lightly curling tide. 


No sounds o’er silence now prevail, 
Save of the murm’ring brook below, 
Or sailor’s song borne on the gale, 
Or oar at distance striking slow. 


So sweet, so tranquil, may my evening ray, 
Set to this world—and rise in future day. 
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STANZAS. 


of rendering him the important service of re- | Excellent ; whose comforts in misery 
\re always sweet, and whose counsels in 
Prosperity are ever fortunate.” 


presenting in true colors, the pernicious and fatal 
tendency of suffering such ideas to have a place 
in his mind,—ts a secret and most dangerous ene- 
my ; who, in the first place ensnares him, by flat- 
tering his predominant passion, engages his other 
faculties by humering this, lays reason and dis- 
cretion dormant, and then pursues this advan- 
tage by rendering the influence he has obtained 
over his whole soul, the instrument whereby he 
strengthens and confirms him in bad habits, and 
makes immoral thoughts familiar to his mind; 
thereby destroying the spring of that sensibility, 
which alone can guard him from the incroach- 
ments of evil. Thus the name of friendship is 
only assumed as a disguise to cover vice, and its 
sacred purity violated for the worst of purposes. 

In a virtuous mind, such actions of another as 
come within the circuit of his observations, and 
which are the result of sentiments conformable 
with his own, will make an impression, which, 
in the course of intimacy, will rise to esteem.— 
On the basis of a mutual esteem of this kind, 
real friendship is founded. It is that benevolent 
semtinent which springs up in our breast at 
viewing good actions in others—it is that tribute 
of respect and admiration which carries its own 
proof, that we are actnated by the same gener- 
ous motives—and it seldom fails of procuring us 
with others the same esteem and good will which 
we feel ourselves. The same virtue that we re- 
spect in others, will in ourselves be respected. 
Thus esteem unites us in the closer bonds of 
friendship. It is this which raises the human 


character so high above the level of the inferior. 


cCreation—it is the result of the proper exercise 
Of those superior intellects with which man is 


endowed, which teaches him to discriminate be-. 


tween the different motives that produce others’ 
actions, and upon this is grounded that senti- 
ment, which is of such great importance to the 
law of life, and whieh adds such a value to its 
enjovments. 

And but for this principle of humanity, what 
were the satisfaction of life? Were the favors 
that we mutually bestow on each other to be 
portivene out only according to the interest we 

ave at stake, or the advantage accruing to 
ourselves from conferring them, what coufidence 
could we have in each other? What certain 
rule could be drawn to yuard us against trea- 
chery? But it is the sentiment of friendship 
which interests us for the welfare of others, 
when we ourselves have not the least expecta- 
tion of advantage, which makes us as sincere 
in promoting the happiness and welfare of our 
friends as our own, and which gives us the in- 
Clination not only of watching for his personal 
safety, but of apprising him of his danger, when 
he tends toward any particular vice; and on the 
recurrence of the desire in him, to.give it salu- 
tary check, which will éach time lessen its im- 
pulse, and at last entirely extinguish it. 


“—— ‘Time draweth wrinkles in a fair 

Face, but addeth fr: sh colors to a fast 

Friend, whieh neither heat, nor cold, nor mis’ry, 

Nor place, nor destiny, can alter or | 

Jiminish. O Friendship! of all things the 

Most rare, and therefure the most rare, because most 


STANZAS. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


She leaned against her favorite tree, 
The golden sunlight melting through 
The twined branches, as the tree 
And easy pinioned breezes flew 
Around the bloom and greenness there, 
Awaiting all to life and motion, 
Like unseen spirits sent to bear 
Earih’s pertume tothe barren ocean— 
That ocean lay before her then 
Like a broad lustre, to send back 
The scattered beams of day again 
To burn along its sunset track ! 
And broad aud beant:ful it shone; 
As quickered by some spiritual breath, 
Its very waves seemed dancing on 
To music whispered underneath. 
And there she leaned—that minstrel giri ! 
The breeze’s kiss was sof: and meek 
W here coral melied into pearl 
On parted lip and glowing check : 
Her dark aid lifted eye had caught 
Its lustre from the spirit’s gem; 


Andround her brow the light of ‘Thought 


Was like an Angel’s diadem ; 
For Genius, as a living coal, 


Had touched her lip and heart with flame, 


And on the altar of her soul, GLE 
The fire of Inspiration came. 

And early sne had leared to love 
Each holy charm t» Nature given,— 

The changing Earth, the skies above, 


Were prompters to her dreams of Heaven‘ 


She loved the Earth—the streams that wind 


Like music from the hills of green; 
The stirring boughs above them twined ; 


The shifting light that shades between ;— 


The fall of waves—ithe fountain’s gush— 

The sigh of winds—the music heard 
At even-tide, from air and bush— 

The minstrelsy of leaf and bird. 
But chief she loved the sunset sky 

Its golden clouds like curtains drawn 
To form the gorgeous canopy 

Of monarchs to ti:eir sliumbers gone ! 
The sun went down—and broad and red, 

One moment, on the burning wave, 
Rested his front of fire, to shed 

A glory round his ocean-grave ; 
And sunset, far and gorgeous hung 

A banner from the wall of [leaven— 
A wave of living glory, flung 

Along the shadowy verge of Even. 
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‘and spake of retiring to rest. The old man said 
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INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Freethinkers and infidels often ridicule reli- 
gion and those who embrace it, but there is that 
within them which telis them that religion is a 
reality, and that those who are actuated by its 
spirit, and governed by its principles, are enti- 
tled to confidence and respect. 

The following anecdote was related to us a 
few days since. It has probably been published 
and told better than we can tell it, but it will 
bear repetition. 

Two men were travelling in the far west: one 
was asceptic and the other a Christian. The 
former was on every occasion ready to denounce 


religion as imposture, and professors as hypo-| ed 


crites. According to his own account of the mat- 

ter, he always suspected those who made pre- 

tensions to piety—felt particularly exposed in 
the company of Christians—took good care of 

Ne horse and pocket, when sajnts were around 
im. 

They had travelled late one evening, and were 
in the wilderness; they at last drew near to a 
solitary hut, and rejoiced at the prospect of a 
shelter, however humble. They asked admis- 
sion and obtained it. Butit was almostas drea- 
ry and comfortless within as without; and there 
was nothing prepossessing in the appearance of 
the inhabitants. There were an elderly man, 
his wife and two sons—sun burnt, hardy and 
tough: they were apparently hospitable, and 
welcomed them to such homely fare as the forest 
afforded; but this air of kindness might be as- 
sumed to deceive them, and the travellers he- 
came seriously apprehensive that evil was in- 
tended. It was a lonely place, suited to deeds 
of robbery and blood. No help was at hand.— 
the two friends communicated to each other their 
apprehensions, and resolved that on retiring to 
their part of the hut—for there were two apart- 
ments ia it—they would secure it ag well as they 
could against the entrance of their host ;— would 
have their weapons of defence at hand, aad would 
take turns through the night in watching, sothat 
one of them could be constantly on guard while 
his comrade slept. 

Having hastily made their arrangements, they 
joined the family, partook of their homely fare, 


it had been his practice in better times, and he 
continued it still, before his family went to rest 
at nignt, to commend them to God, and if the 
strangers had no ebjection he would do so now. 
The Christian rejoiced to find a brother in the 
wilderness, and even the sceptic cuuld not con- 
ceal his satisfaction at the proposition. Theold 
man took down his well-worn bible on which no! 
dust was gathered, though age had marked it, | 
and read with reverence a portion of the sacred 
scripture. He then supplicated the Divine pro- 
tection, and then acknowledged the Divine good- 
ness, and prayed for pardon, guidance, and sal- 
vation. He prayed too for the stranyvers, that 
they might be prospered on their journey, and at 
the close of their earthly journey, they might have 
a house in heaven. He was evidently a man of 
prayer, and that humble cottage was a place 
where prayer was wont to be made. 


According to their previous arrangement the 
sceptic was to have the first watch of the night 
but instead of priming his pistols and bracing 
his nerves for the attack, he was for wrapping 
himself in his great coat and covering himself 
with his blanket as quietly as if he had never 
thought of danger. His friend reminded him of 
their arrangements, and asked him how he had 
lost apprehension of danger? The sceptic felt 
the force of the question and all it implied—and 
he had the frankness to acknowledge that he 
could not but feel himself as safe as by a New 
England fire-side, in any house or in any forest 
where the Bible was read as that old man read 
it; and prayer was offered as that old man pray- 


ANECDOTE OF SKELLINE THE VENTRILO- 
quistT.--Some four years since while in the Old 
Dominion, Mr. S. was present on a particular 
occasion at a convivial evening party, when, 
among other topics, a discussion arose concern- 
ing bravery, the host remarking that he hada 
servant (a negro) whoalways displayed the most 
extraordinary courage, under whatever circum- 
stances he might be placed, and with the per- 
mission of the company would put it to the test. 

‘To do this he ordered the negro to go to an old 
vault a short distance from the house where 
there was a number of coffins, open the lid of 
one, detach the bead from the body, and bring it 
to him. 

At tbe appointed hour, 11 o’clock, he repairs 
to the vault, and while plying the lid of the first 
coffin,a sepulchral voice, apparently procecding 
from the coffin, saying, ‘dont take away my 
head!’ *‘ De debel !’ exclaimed the negro, jump- 
ing from the coffin. Recovering his presence ol 
mind, he preceeded to another, when the same 
entreaty met his ear. Laying down the lid of the 
second, he went on to each in rotation; wheo, 
coming to the last, he seized the head and sué- 
denly detaching it, exclaimed, ‘ Massa sent me 
arter one ob you, and | no git you quietly, | hab 
you any how!’ Upon this he left the vault and 
was about proceeding to the house, when to 
astonishment a figure in white rushed after him, 
demanding its head. Not daring to answer, he 
speed, followed by the figure, rushe 
ed into the midst of the company, threw down 
the head, cxclaiming, ‘dare massa be de bead, 
but de body be waiting for him at de door. Mr. 
Skelline entered, and disburtheninz himself of 
the shaet, acknowledged himself for once de 

eated. 


A lady some time since, advertised a boarding 
school; and in the course of the advertisement, 
she used the expression of—‘and teach the youvs 
idea how to shoot.’ An honest countrymad, - 
ving twodaughters whom he wished adorned W! 
a city education, called on the lady, aod W 
conversing with her on terms, &c. said— ‘ie 
I wants my gals to have a rail substantial “ 
cation none of your daubing and ae 
(meaning painting and music) except to me 
sheep and thrash wheat; and ma'am, 
teaching young gals how to shoot, as you say) 


The travellers retired to their apartment.— 


have no notion on it at all!’ 
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